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by German and Bulgarian bulletins, the Servian 

resistance does not appear to have weakened during 
the last few days. The enemy’s progress in the north- 
east of Servia continues, but it is very slow. They have 
not yet established effective communication for transport 
between the Danube and Constantinople; and they 
have captured very little in the way of either guns or 
prisoners, showing that the Servian army is falling back 
without haste and intact. Further south it seems clear 
that they have been beaten back from the direction of 
Monastir, and that the French and English, who have 
now perhaps 70,000 men in the field, are holding the 
country south-west of a line drawn from a point near 
Strumnitza to a point near Veles. In Greece there has 
been another change of Prime Minister—M. Skoloudis 
having taken the place of M. Zaimis. The new Premier, 
a wealthy man of literary tastes and unblemished 
character, has always been considered an Anglophile, 
and is a member of the Anglo-Hellenic League. There 
is no doubt that when he says that he stands for a 
neutrality benevolent towards the Entente he honestly 
means that. So long as he remains where he is there is 
not likely to be friction between the Allies and Greece. 
But Cabinets in the Balkans have a way of falling 
suddenly, and our diplomatists know probably by this 
time that they have to reckon with King Constantine 
and his entourage rather than with his Ministers. Greece 
is in great need of money, and there the Entente has a 
strong card to play. 


[ spite of the liberal claims of successes made 


x x 
Of the situation in the Near East as a whole it is only 


possible to say that it is exceedingly critical and rapidly 
developing. Mr. Asquith was accused last week of 


prevarication because in his ostensibly frank and full 
statement on Tuesday he said nothing of Lord Kit- 
chener’s impending departure on a special mission. The 
accusation has led to an interesting disclosure. It 
appears that on the Tuesday the Prime Minister was not 
aware of the circumstances which made Lord Kitchener's 
departure necessary ; yet on the Friday Lord Kitchener 
had gone. It is possible, of course, that in the interval a 
report had been received from Sir Charles Monro regard- 
ing the position at the Dardanelles, but that is a question 
on which it is scarcely worth while to speculate. All we 
may legitimately infer from what has been made public 
is that the main attention of the Government—and also 
of the French authorities—is now concentrated on the 
Near Eastern problem, and that certain decisions of the 
gravest importance are about to be taken. If the 
Dardanelles campaign should be abandoned—which we 
have no reason to suppose is either likely or unlikely—it 
may be taken for granted that every effort will be made 
to strike an immediate and effective blow elsewhere in 
the same theatre of the war. 
* . * 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Wedgwood’s speech in this 
connection in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
evening was not adequately reported. There is nearly 
everything to be said against the practice of members of 
Parliament going out to the front and returning to 
criticise in public the superior officers under whom they 
have served ; but if it could be justified, speeches like 
that of Mr. Wedgwood would justify it. As a survey of 
the Dardanelles operations it was the most judicial and 
comprehensive that we have read ; whilst both in spirit 
and in substance it was a model of what Parliamentary 
criticism in war time should be. The real lesson of the 
expedition, he declared, was not the unwisdom of taking 
risks, but the necessity of providing for more systematic 
weeding out and prompter promotion in the higher 
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military command. The French system of ruthlessly 
superseding generals who fail might lead to injustice in 
individual cases, but that possibility should not be 
allowed to condemn it if it led to efficiency. ‘“‘ We 
have seen the result,”’ he said, ‘‘ in the revolution in the 
moral of the French Army, which is perhaps now com- 
posed of the best soldiers history has ever known. 
They have faith in their generals, of which we could do 
with a little more; they have a belief in their strategic 
policy... .” It is to be hoped that the closer co- 
operation with our French Allies which Mr. Asquith has 
promised may lead to some assimilation of their methods 
in this respect. 
Ao 3 co 

During the past fortnight there has been a quite 
unusual flood of official rhetoric. Mr. Asquith’s long 
statement in the House of Commons last week was fol- 
lowed by Lord Crewe in the House of Lords, and on Mon- 
day by another debate in the same Chamber with full- 
dress speeches from Lords Curzon and Lansdowne. On 
Tuesday the Prime Minister and Mr. Balfour spoke at the 
Guildhall ; and on Wednesday Mr. Asquith dealt with the 
financial situation, in the House of Commons, in intro- 
ducing the new Vote of Credit. One effect of all this is 
quite plainly apparent. The Government is far more 
firmly seated in the saddle of public confidence than it 
has been for months. The wilder sort of critic has not 
so much been silenced as become obscure. Even Lord 
Milner’s speech in the House of Lords on Monday— 
infinitely abler and more effective qua criticism than Sir 
Edward Carson’s in the Commons last week—failed to 
produce an impression that could survive the replies it 
received. Lord Curzon’s reply was particularly notable. 
His unreserved defence of Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey, and his repudiation of that section of the Press 
with which many people still supposed him to be more or 
less associated, were too emphatic to leave room for any 
further doubt as to the determination of the Cabinet to 
present as united a front to the country as to the enemy. 
It is safe to predict that for some time to come, at all 
events, we shall hear no more talk of “ splits” or of 
imminent Cabinet reconstruction. 

* * ae 

The moral is one which we have frequently urged. It 
is not necessary that there should be a dozen important 
official speeches within the space of ten days, but it is 
desirable that the intervals between such speeches should 
not be too long. The public, which is naturally and 
rightly profoundly anxious about the situation, ought 
not to be left for weeks on end without any authoritative 
reply to the often dismaying criticisms of free-lance 
speakers and writers. There is very little to be said in 
war time for a policy of dignified silence on the part of 
those who hold the fate of the nation in their hands. But 
there is another moral, too, to be derived from recent 
experience in this matter. We are glad to see the 

xovernment presenting a united front to disruptive 
criticism, but we do not wish to see it go uncriticised. 
The absence of a vigilant official Opposition during the 
past few months has been a real misfortune. Mr. George 
Terrell suggests in the Morning Post that Sir Edward 
Carson, having left the Government, ought with the aid 
of a few other prominent unofficial members to be able 





—— 


to fill the gap. We have, he points out, a Coalition 
Government ; why not a Coalition Opposition? The 
practical difficulties are obvious, but the suggestion is at 
least worth considering. If Sir Edward Carson could 
arrange to substitute responsible, effective and, above all, 
systematic criticism of the Government. for the wild, 
contradictory and ill-informed guerilla attacks to which 
it has lately been subjected he would probably be doing 
the most valuable work that under present circum- 
stances he is qualified to do. 
* * tk 

There is no great national necessity—not even the 
need for men and shells—more urgent at the present 
moment than the necessity for economy in personal 
consumption. Yet the Government are doing practi- 
cally nothing to check wasteful expenditure. If they 
desire evidence of how completely their exhortations in 
this direction have so far failed they need only turn to 
the “Situations Vacant” column of any newspaper 
which circulates amongst the well-to-do. As a typical 
example we may quote the following : 

Mrs. R. requires First Footman, £40 and livery : also Second, 

£24 and livery ; four indoor menservants. 
It is clear that Mr. McKenna might double or treble 
Mrs. R.’s super-tax to the great advantage of thecountry, 
which would then have the use both of Mrs. R.’s obvi- 
ously surplus income and of the services of the First and 
Second footmen (and perhaps the Third and Fourth as 
well) whom Mrs. R. could not then probably afford to 
employ. There is scarcely an industry in the country 
that is not seriously in need of labour. The above is one 
of-about thirty similar advertisements for indoor men- 
servants which appeared in a London newspaper this 
week in a single issue chosen at random. On the same 
page appear a score of advertisements for Chauffeurs. 
Here is one of them : 

Chauffeur-Mechanic, ineligible. Wanted 
London ; under chauffeur kept ; good wages and rooms. 
ete. 

This advertisement concerns Mr. Lloyd George even 
more than Mr. McKenna. How much longer are private 
employers to be allowed to attract skilled mechanics 
into their service whilst the output of munition factories 
is restricted for lack of just these men? An individual 
who is not ashamed to insert such advertisements in a 
public print is certainly a hard case, but it should not be 
beyond the courage and ingenuity of Mr. Lloyd George 
to devise means of dealing with him. 

* * * 

As to where and how further economies might be 
effected, some astonishingly mean suggestions have been 
forthcoming this week.. Lord Devonport proposes that 
the separation allowances paid to the dependents of 
soldiers fighting in the field should be cut down ; as to 
which it is only necessary to say that we may surmise 
from it the qualities which made the noble lord so 
successful a business man. Another suggestion put 
forward in various quarters (of a single party colour of 
course) is that Ministers and members of Parliament 
should resign their salaries. Some, if not most, Ministers 
are certainly overpaid for their work; but at least 
they do some work, and they have a great deal better 
right to their incomes than have those who draw their 
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“ private means”. from land and investments—from in the rate of interest exacted by a mortgagee ; and (c) 
which class of persons the suggestion almost exclusively to make notices of determination of tenancy, or of calling 
comes. As to the salaries of members of Parliament, in of mortgages, together with the mortgagee’s putting 
it would again be hard to prove that they all earn in of a receiver, subject to the Courts Emergency Powers 
them, but some of them do, and many have practically Act. Mr. Walter Long,§though sympathetic, and him- 
no other means. If the object{be to drive these latter self prepared with a Bill, seemed doubtful of the consent 
out of public life, some less shabby method of effecting of the Cabinet. But with*such remarkable agreement 


it might surely be discovered. it would be inexcusable if{the other members of the 
© ° * Cabinet put pedantic difficulties in the way. 
It is interesting to watch the gradual conversion of the ‘. ‘ - 


“ Conscriptionists ’’ when face to face with the difficul- 
ties of withdrawing many more men from civil employ- 
ment. Notwithstanding all the elaborate central 
“ starring ’’ of names, intended to leave unapproached 
those whose services were deemed indispensable, the 
“ fine-tooth-comb ”’ recruiting started by Lord Derby’s 
letter is producing the unexpected result of something 
like an insurrection of employers. From farmers to 
bankers, from manufacturers of all sorts up to gas 
managers, they are protesting in every mood and tense, 
individually and collectively, by personal interview and 
by letter, that if any more men are withdrawn their 
works must stop. From brushes to “ grey shirting,”’ 
from tinware to leather, the War Office learns that its 
contracts cannot be executed if the men are recruited. Six 
“ overlookers "’ were enlisted out of one weaving factory, 
and the manager had to point out that if they were with- 
drawn, the hundreds of women would be helpless, the 
mill would have to be closed, and the contract for an 
Allied Government repudiated. The military men are 
having brought home to them, in a way that they had 
never before realised, that (a) they can take no more 
men from agriculture, mining or transport; (b) the 
manufacturing industries of all kinds cannot keep up 
either Government supplies or the export trade if more Last summer Mr. T. W. Russell presided over a com- 
men are taken; and (c) practically the only available mittee on Irish food production, the findings of which 
sources of men in any large numbers are retail shops and (members being largely concerned with preserving the 
the personal servants of the well-to-do. monopoly of the small trader) contained no reference to 
“ ° ° the most important agricultural organisation in Ireland, 
We have before us a notice served on all the tenants the I.A.0.S. A minority report by Sir Horace Plunkett 
of a large estate in the East End, summarily raising rents revealed the ineptitude of Mr. Russell's policy ; but, 
all round “ in consequence of the extraordinary demands nothing daunted, that “ lonely.and immortal ” Minister 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ”—that is to say, proceeded to tour Ireland in the guise of the farmers’ 
seeking to make the occupiers pay the landlord’s income friend. At Sligo there appeared on the platform one 
tax! Reports of similar demands for increased rent Father O’Flanagan, of Cliffoney, who pointed out that 
come from over a hundred towns. But it looks as ifthe Mr. Russell did not know his business. The practical 
movement had met with a check. The tenants are consideration was to provide against scarcity in the 
organising and simultaneously refusing to pay. Influen- summer of 1917. Mr. Russell, said Father O’Flanagan, 
tial conferences of working-class organisations are being shows us how, instead of starving on the 5th of February, 
held in all the large centres to stop any increases during 1917, we may hold out till the 20th of that month ; but 
the war; and the landlords have become alarmed. is it going too far to ask whether this is a real or a 
Both the Land Union and the Property Owners’ Associa- sham tillage movement ? Father O’Flanagan has now 
tion have published manifestoes strongly discountenanc- been removed from Cliffoney by order of the bishop ;° 
ing any raising of rents; and on many estates the but since his departure no one in that devout village has 
demands have been withdrawn. What is more, these gone to Mass. The people will not allow his successgr 
two powerful associations of property owners, in order to to enter the church, and the Rosary is,recited evgry 
curb the rapacity of the “ unpatriotic ” landlord, have Sunday outside of a building that is barricaded, nailed 
united with various tenants’ protection societies in a pri- up, and under a guard of sentries. The extraordinary 
vate deputation to the President of the LocalGovernment _ situation is attributed to the fact that Father O’ Flanagan 
Board to beg for instant legislation, as regards all small is a man of democratic principle who has taught that the 
property—(a) to make it illegal for the duration of the Church belongs to the people, not the people to the 
war to charge any rent in excess of that existing at the Church. He is also a wéll-known Gaelic Leaguer, and 
declaration of war, except to such extent as the local Gaelic Leaguers are as suspect in the eyes of the dominant 
tates may actually have risen ; (b) to forbid any increase political faction as members of the L.A.O.S. 


An Irish correspondent writes : Mr. Redmond rightly 
described the recent emigration, or attempted emigration, 
of his countrymen as a purely West of Ireland affair and 
one that is condemned by every organised body of 
opinion. If these young men had been Sinn Feiners, 
they would never have endured the taunts of a Liverpool 
crowd so mildly; but in fact the Sinn Feiners and 
Redmondites agree in discouraging flight from conscrip- 
tion. It was not to be expected, however, that the war 
would put a stop completely to Irish emigration ; and 
one may argue that, if Connaught boys are confronted 
with the fact that their country cannot provide them 
with the means of livelihood, neither Ireland nor the 
Empire has a claim upon them as warriors. The inci- 
dents in Liverpool have renewed the discussion on the 
Irish attitude towards conscription, and Mr. Dillon has 
again declared, now in the most unambiguous terms, 
that the Irish Party will resist compulsory service by 
every means in its power, whether or not Lord Wim- 
borne’s appeal for volunteers receives a sufficient answer. 
It is believed, however, that the new recruiting campaign 
in Ireland is progressing satisfactorily. 


* * * 
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THE FAILURE OF THE MUNI- 


TIONS ACT 
a ** Munitions of War Act, 1915," has now 


been in force over four months, and is openly 

referred to as a blunder and a failure. Of 
course, the aggregate weekly output of munitions has, 
during the last six months, been enormously increased, 
but this increase is sufficiently accounted for by the 
extraordinarily lavish outlay of capital which Mr. 
Lloyd George has both incited and provided by the 
enlargement and multiplication of factories that have been 
going on in al] parts of Great Britain, and by the accumu- 
lation on “‘ war work” of -nearly all the lathes and 
machine-tools in the country. None of these things 
depends on the Munitions Act. It is doubtful whether 
the net effect of the Act itself has been to increase our 
resources by a single shell. The,supply of skilled 
workmen is still far from sufficient, and there is at pre- 
sent little prospect of attracting anything like enough 
of them to organise and superintend the hundred 
thousand unskilled labourers and women whom the 
Minister of Munitions means to employ in the score of 
gigantic State factories which are being run up north, 
south, and west—the site for one, we are told, covers 
32 square miles, and has upon it, circling round all the 
sheds, no less than forty miles of railway track. The 
fact is that the skilled mechanics not already engaged 
in the works that have become “ controlled ’’—such as 
(to name only a few classes) seagoing engineers, scientific 
instrument makers, motor-car repairers, and bicycle 
makers—are fighting shy of controlled establishments, 
now that they have learnt that these are, under the 
Munitions Act, traps from which escape may be im- 
possible. 

But what is all important in the matter of output is the 
state of mind that is produced in those who are actually 
at work. Without enquiring who may be to blame for 
the fact, it is, we fear, plain that the working of the Act 
has put the men in a bad temper. Owing to the reports 
being, as far as possible, kept out of the newspapers, 
little is known of the widespread sullen resentment of 
a quite goodly proportion of the million or so workmen 
who find themselves subject to a new criminal law, 
which they think is being administered harshly and 
exclusively in the interests of the employers. It is not 
generally realised, for instance, that every day in the 
week, on an average, between sixty and seventy cases are 
being heard in the new Munitions Courts, where the 
legal chairman assumes to himself all the powers of the 
tribunal, declares its decision, and pronounces the 
sentence, against which there is no appeal, without the 
two lay “ assessors ’’ (one of them supposed to protect 
the workmen’s interests and one the employers’) being 
able to exercise any effective share in the proceedings. 
The fines already imposed, nearly all on wage-earners, 
and hardly any on employers, run into thousands of 
pounds. This multiplication of penal proceedings, 
instituted no one knows how—as the men think, merely 
to augment the autocratic power of the employer 
seeking to increase his own profits—before tribunals 
which no one respects, the proceedings of which are not 
adequately reported, and in which the defendants are 
practically unrepresented, does not make for good 
feeling. In such important centres as Glasgow and 
Liverpool the men’s irritation at the way in which the 
Act is administered has already more than once come 
very near producing widespread stoppages of work. 
When, at the beginning of October, three Govan ship- 





wrights were sent to prison for a month in default of 
payment of fines, the indignation boiled up in furious 
mass meetings, which were not appeased when the 
Government promised an official enquiry. Some sort 
of official undertaking was understood to have been 
given that the men should meanwhile be released, and 
the resentment was not allayed by the undertaking not 
being fulfilled. Finally, a delegate meeting representing, 
it is said, 97,000 organised workmen of Clydeside, 
practically all of them employed in controlled estab- 
lishments, sent an ultimatum to the Government 
stating that if the men were not unconditionally re- 
leased within three days, there would be a general 
stoppage in the whole district. Twenty-four hours before 
the three days had elapsed, as the only way to avert a 
disastrous strike, Mr. Lloyd George summoned a depu- 
tation to Whitehall and, after pressing the members to 
withdraw the ultimatum, which they courteously 
intimated they had no power to do, promised that the 
men should be unconditionally released within the period 
named. Next day it was announced that the men’s 
fines had been paid, and they were let out of prison, 
receiving no small ovation from their fellow-workmen. 

A certain number of the offences for which the work- 
men are fined under the Act are, though troublesome 
and destructive, merely breaches of the contract into 
which they have entered, such as wrongfully absenting 
themselves from work, failing to come at the proper time, 
being drunk on duty, and so on. It was always within 
the power of the employer, and still is, to summon in 
the County Court workmen who caused loss by such 
breaches of contract, and to get them condemned in 
damages. Such actions are common in the mining 
industry ; and, unless it was desired to give the em- 
ployers greater arbitrary power over their men, it was 
not necessary to have passed a Munitions Act for 
offences of this sort. It is only the bad and careless 
employer who wants to run his establishment on a 
system of punishments and fines. But the more serious 
aspect of the Act is the restriction it places on the right 
of the workman to leave a situation where he feels that 
he is not properly treated. What the Act does is to 
make it a penal offence for the wage-earner to leave his 
employer’s service without the employer’s consent, even 
at the expiration of his contract of service, and with 
due notice. It makes it a penal offence for the men in 
any workshop to refuse to undertake a new job, however 
low may be the wage or piecework price that the fore- 
man offers. The Munitions Court habitually refuses to 
listen to the workman’s plea that the rate of wages that 
he was offered was not the proper rate, or was incon- 
sistent with either the contract of service, or with the 
Munitions Department’s undertaking. The Court de- 
clines to discuss wages or hours of labour, or conditions 
of employment—its jurisdiction, it says, extends only 
to enforcing the employer’s will ! Thus it has been held 
to be an offence for any workman, after he has worked 
the full contract day, to refuse to work overtime, in- 
cluding nightwork and Sundays, whether or not anything 
extra is paid for such overtime. A workman may not, 
even after due notice, change his employment—not even 
from one munition-making firm to another—in order to 
get higher wages—however low may be the wages he is 
getting. 

But it is the lack of “‘ mutuality ” about the proceed- 
ings under the Act that the workmen most strongly 
resent. The employer is allowed to make what arbitrary 
rules he likes, and to change them from time to time, 
without the workmen’s consent—not merely the model 
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rules drawn up by the Munitions Department (in an 
unnecessarily harsh and peremptory phrasing, to which 
the workmen are not accustomed) but also any rules 
that the individual employer may choose to make and 
to enforce by fine (one man was “ suspended ”’ for four 
weeks, and thus fined £20, yet not allowed to leave the 
employment). It has actually been held in many cases 
that, although a workman may not, without his em- 
ployer’s consent, go off to another situation, the em- 
ployer is not bound to give him work or wages. Cases are 
constantly occurring in which workmen are told to 
“ stand by "’ because materials are not ready, or because 
there are, for the moment, no more jobs. They then 
lose hours, sometimes whole days, occasionally even 
several weeks, earning nothing (although knowing that 
other firms badly want their services, and would pay 
high wages); but the employer will not give them the 
discharge certificate, without which no other employer 
dareengage them. Every day in the week the Munitions 
Courts are hearing several dozen cases in which the 
employer has refused a leaving certificate, and in about 
half the cases the Court holds him to have been wrong. 
But even if he wins the case the workman has no redress 
for the injury he has suffered in having been refused his 
discharge. 

Now, we put it to Mr. Lloyd George very seriously that 
this kind of thing will not do. The Munitions Act was, 
in our judgment, bad from its inception. If we want the 
British workmen to increase their output, we must not 
try to do it by coercion. If we wish to get additional 
workers into munition factories, it is the very worst 
way to subject these factories to exceptional penal 
conditions from which other employments are free. But 
having got the Act, it was vital to see that it is ad- 
ministered, not only fairly and impartially, but also in 
such a way as to seem fair and impartial. To let em- 
ployers and foremen use the Act to compel the workers— 
especially the women—to accept whatever rates of pay 
the employer chooses (the workers are reminded that it 
is an offence for them to refuse the job, and that they are 
not allowed to leave) ; to coerce men and women, doing 
sixty and seventy hours a week, to work overtime, and 
fine them if they refuse; to retain by force men or 
women who quite legitimately wish, on the expiry of 
their contracts of service, to change their situations on 
all sorts of personal grounds; to give the employer 
power to make, and to enforce by fines and “ suspen- 
sions,” any rules he pleases, without asking the work- 
men’s consent—all this is steadily to augment the 
resentment of the wage-earning class. If it is continued, 
it will do more to make them “ tired of the war” than 
any amount of “ pacifist” propaganda. It is not by a 
Munitions Act that M. Albert Thomas has got such 
splendid results from the French workmen. We shall 
never extract a maximum output out of sullen and angry 
workers who feel themselves enslaved, and, as we must 
add, who believe themselves also to have been tricked 
and defrauded. 

We venture to appeal to the Minister of Munitions to 
consider what can be done to bring the workmen into a 
better state of mind. We submit to him, for this pur- 
pose, some tentative suggestions. His Department has 
not scrupled to send to the Chairman of the Munitions 
Courts confidential circulars guiding them as to the 
administration of the Act. We suggest that he should 
send another such circular to all the chairmen, this time 
not confidential, but public, saying that it is not the 
desire of the Munitions Department that workmen 
should be prevented from changing from one munition 


factory to another, even if their employer does not wish 
to part with them, whenever they are receiving less 
wages, or working under less favourable conditions than 
are commonly given by good employers in the trade, 
and (seeing that nothing creates more resentment than 
the lack of a prompt means of enforcing the standard 
rate) that the Munitions Courts should therefore not 
refuse to go into the question of wages and conditions of 
employment. And the employers might be solemnly 
warned, in a private circular, that they cannot be 
allowed to make use of the Munitions Act to enforce rules 
to which they have not even asked their workmen's 
consent, or to exact overtime beyond the contract of 
service ; nor can they be allowed to perpetrate such an 
injustice as to refuse a man his discharge whilst not pay- 
ing him continuously full wages. Finally, we suggest 
that, in order to stop the merciless hailstorm of prosecu- 
tions—hundreds of cases every week—which is causing 
so much bad blood, no proceedings, other than appeals 
about discharge certificates, should be allowed to be 
taken without the prior consent of the Munitions 
Department. 

But something more than circulars as to administra- 
tion is required. We urge upon the Government at once 
to introduce a Bill with very drastic amendments of the 
Munitions Act (seeing that complete repeal is now 
impossible). The workman should not be bound by 
rules of the employer to which neither he nor the 
Munitions Department has consented ; he should in all 
cases be entitled to full wages until discharged; he 
should be at liberty to change his employment, on the 
expiry of any contract of service, as he pleases. The 
special position of a “ controlled establishment ” ought 
automatically to involve the payment of standard rates 
of wages and the concession of standard minimum condi- 
tions, including hours of labour, overtime, night duty, 
and Sunday work, to be settled for the whole industry 
between the Trade Unions and the Employers’ Associa- 
tions, with the Minister for Munitions as arbitrator, and 
then to be enforced, as minima, in all these establish- 
ments, by the Munition Courts. And, finally, in view of 
the definite ministerial pledge given to the Labour Members 
last June that the Munition Courts should not imprison 
—a pledge, doubtless by inadvertence, imperfectly 
carried out by the draughtsman in Sec. 15, sub-section 4— 
it should now be definitely provided that no person 
should be imprisoned as a result of any proceedings 
before any Munitions Tribunal. The imprisonment of 
the three Govan shipwrights proved to be as great a 
blunder as the attempt to bring the South Wales miners 
under the Act. 


THE AMERICAN NOTE 


HATstrikes the reader first of all in the new Note, 
WV addressed to us by President Wilson, is that 
it omits not only the rather exaggerated com- 
pliments, with which his Notes to Germany have been 
replete, but also the diplomatic courtesies, which have 
hitherto sweetened his controversies with ourselves, The 
language of the document is bald almost to the point of 
incivility. The other feature, which lies on the surface, 
is a refusal to regard anything but the letter of inter- 
national law and an attempt to apply it in petty details, 
unqualified by any apparent desire to avoid profitless 
irritation. The Note may fairly and accurately be 
termed pettifogging. 
These features are hard to explain, except on the 
assumption that it was shaped to catch anti-British votes 
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in next year’s Presidential contest. There is a large 
public in the United States, not necessarily pro-German, 
which always relishes a little “ firmness ” and discourtesy 
towards England. Mr. Wilson’s prospects of re-election 
are not so bright that he can ignore this relish with im- 
punity ; and his political record, which shows him scru- 
pulous in the use of power, has never shown him so in 
regard to prevalent ways of obtaining it. In time of 
peace the explanation (if it is the right one) might rather 
reassure us ; but it is less reassuring in time of war. The 
’ difficulties inherent in the world-crisis are great enough 
without being artificially magnified for political ends. 
And there is a real danger in the slackness and inexact- 
ness with which the American Press tends to treat any 
subject which, like international law, lies off its beaten 
track. No equivalent European journals would lend 
such an uncritical ear to the chorus of crude protest from 
shippers and other aggrieved interests as even the more 
thoughtful American weeklies are in the habit of doing. 

The bulk of the Note is concerned with important but 
subordinate matters, such as whether ships should be put 
into the prize-court upon other evidence than that ob- 
tained on board them in the first instance, or whether a 
“* blockade ” of Germany is “ effective ’’ or “ impartial ”’ 
if it does not stop her trade with Scandinavia across the 
Baltic. But there are three large contentions which 
overshadow the rest. The first is that all visited ships 
must be searched at sea, and it is not permissible to divert 
them to a harbour simply for examination. The second 
is that (in words of the Declaration of London, which 
are adopted by the Note as “a correct statement of the 
universally accepted law as it exists to-day’’) the 
“‘ blockading forces must not bar access to neutral ports 
or coasts.” The third is a refusal to extend the usual 
recognition to British prize-court procedure, and an inti- 
mation that American citizens will not be advised “ to 
refrain from presenting their claims directly to the British 
Government through diplomatic channels.”’ The first of 
these contentions would, if admitted, make it imprac- 
ticable to examine adequately any but the smallest ships, 
and would at one blow sweep away in effect the whole of 
the traditional exercise of sea-power. The second would 
render it quite impossible ever to blockade Germany, 
while leaving it perfectly open for anyone to blockade 
the British Isles. In view of these obvious consequences 
no American statesman could press either point to a 
decision during the present war without very openly and 
fully espousing the German side and promoting a German 
victory, a position into which the great majority of the 
American people do not wish to be led. The third con- 
tention is less a contention than a decision on the part of 
Mr. Wilson’s Government ; and on grounds which we will 
state it seems much to be regretted. It entails a greatly 
increased risk of friction between us and the United 
States, without giving any substantial advantage to the 
latter. 

The arguments for examining ships in harbour, instead 
of (as used to be the rule) on the high seas, are broadly 
two. There is the danger to the examining warship from 
submarines. And there is the great size of modern 
merchantmen and their cargoes, which encourages the 
fraudulent concealment of contraband, and makes a cur- 
sory search quite useless for its detection. Mr. Wilson’s 
Note ignores the submarines altogether, and goes on to 
cite a finding by a board of anonymous “ naval experts,” 
who flatly assert that the search of a ship of 20,000 tons 
is on all fours with that of a ship of 1,000 tons. They 


might with equal plausibility swear that rivers flow up- 
wards or candle-flames burn downwards. 


It is said 


—— 


indeed (though the Note does not say) that in the 
Spanish War the American Navy found search at sea 
sufficient for all its purposes. But Spain had no sub- 
marines, and the blockade of Cuba was too small and 
simple a task to afford any useful comparisons with the 
blockade of Germany. Our own Navy’s experience of 
search in the present war points, it is believed, in quite 
the opposite direction. In a very large proportion of 
instances the character of contraband cargoes could not 
have been ascertained except in port. The limitless 
ingenuity with which American shippers have sought to 
hide contraband, not only under but inside cases and 
bales of other goods is itself a big element in the pro- 
blem. 

As to the blockade of an enemy country through 
neutral ports, it is perfectly true that the text-book rules 
on blockade disallow it. It is also true that those rules 
originated when there were no railways, and that rail- 
ways have made nonsense of them. Nor is it anything 
but an attorney’s point for Mr. Wilson to appeal to our 
recognition of them in the Declaration of London. The 
Declaration is perfectly well known to be a document of 
give-and-take, in which we made concessions in return 
for advantages. It has never been ratified ; the advan- 
tages have never accrued ; and therefore it is mere waste 
of time to talk as if we could be held to the concessions, 
If one thing is clearer than another, it is that inter- 
national law never has been, and never could be, a thing 
of hidebound, inelastic rules, enforced according to the 
dead letter after circumstances have completely altered 
their original intention and effect. Subject to the non- 
infringement of the root principles of humanity, it has 
always been a creature of adaptation and development. 
In the matter of extending blockade and contraband to 
cargoes consigned to neutral ports, it was the Americans 
themselves who set the example. What a pity it is that 
some of their journalists do not refer to “ 5 Wallace,” 
and read the Springbok and Peterhoff cases in the full 
text. The only difference at this point between their 
Civil War practice and our practice to-day is that there 
the goods were to be carried on from the neutral port to 
the enemy by water, whereas here they would be carried 
by rail. Does Mr. Wilson really regard that as the kind of 
difference which can or ought to be regarded by nations 
fighting for their lives ? 

Are there any points which we can concede ? In con- 
nection with the detention of vessels, we might certainly 
concede the exemption from port costs, for which the 
Note asks. Indeed, one cannot but feel some surprise 
that it had to be asked for. In other ways our Admiralty 
seems already to have shown as much considerateness as 
it can ; and the figures appended to the Note itself prove 
that, on the whole, very little complaint is justified on 
the ground of delay. And what of the “ blockade” ? 
We ourselves thought last March that a wide list of con- 
traband rigorously enforced might serve our purpose as 
well, and cause less friction because wearing less the 
appearance of innovation. But whether it would be 
feasible now cannot be seen till we have Mr. Wilson's 
promised further Note on the subject of contraband. A 
third course would be to declare a blockade of Germany 
in due form, and rely on the American Civil War doctrine 
for its extension to neutral ports. But as this would 
involve confiscating ships as well as cargoes, it would only 
make our policy harsher in substance, however much it 
gratified Mr. Wilson as a stickler for form. 

A curious case of his preference for form over sub- 
stance is in his refusal to recognise our prize-court juris- 
diction. The way he puts it is that a belligerent’s prize- 
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courts claim recognition from neutrals because they 
administer the law of nations, and that British prize- 
courts since the Order in Council of March 11 have for- 
feited the claim, because they administer that Order ; 
which he holds to be a municipal law contravening inter- 
national. But this is mere pedantry. In an actual 
world the law which every prize-court administers is the 
municipal law of its nation, shaped (no doubt) as far as 
may be to obtain international assent; and the real 
motive, which makes other nations recognise its proceed- 
ings (subject always to the possibility of diplomatic 
review in one form or another), is simply the immense 
practical desirability of doing so in the interests of peace. 
If there were no prize-courts, if every single case of 
interference with shipping had to be adjusted by diplo- 
macy between Foreign Offices, it is obvious not only that 
the wheels of diplomacy would tend to be clogged and its 
bearings overheated, but that the neutral Governments 
would be so pestered with first-instance complaints from 
their aggrieved subjects as to run a constant risk of being 
swept off their feet. Nowhere perhaps would that risk 
be more real than in the American democracy during the 
year of a Presidential election. We confess to sheer 
astonishment that a President like Mr. Wilson, whose 
desire for peace is so prominent, should have chosen such 
an occasion to open the floodgates. Were it not the case 
that the United States is in fact, whatever the grumblers 
say, enjoying in consequence of the war a prosperity 
without precedent in its annals, the consequences might 
easily get beyond his control. 


HUMBUG 


HERE was a rather offensive advertisement in the 
papers at the end of last week containing sensa- 
tional sentences in large letters, such as ““ Why 

weenvy our dead,”’ and announcingthat those who wished 
to study the matter further should read an article by the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell in an illustrated Sunday journal. 
It is impossible to decide the number of those who 
object to this kind of thing as an indecent trading in the 
dead. Probably the sales of the Sunday papers convince 
the proprietors that their advertisements meet with 
universal approval. So far as we can judge, however, 
the sentiment of disgust is fairly widespread. Many 
people resent a sentence such as we have quoted as the 
height of vulgar humbug. It is only fair to say that 
Mr. Campbell's article itself does not live down to the 
advertisement. It is a rather ewalté appreciation of 
war as a school of sacrifice, but it does not actually 
suggest that a normal healthy man ought to wish that 
his body were rotting under a cliff in Gallipoli rather than 
to continue to live under the sun. Obviously, if one 
envies the soldier who is risking his all for his country, 
it is the soldier who is still alive, not the soldier who is 
already dead. The living soldier does not envy his 
dead comrade any more than the living civilian envies 
his dead comrade. He may envy him his deeds, but 
not his grave. He may be emulous of Warneford 
swooping down on the Zeppelin: he does not wish he 
were lying beside Warneford in his too early tomb. 
Human emotions in regard to such matters are, it may 
be admitted, so complex that it is not easy to define 
them. In the ancient world it was not an unknown 
thing for men to immolate themselves at the death of a 
great hero. Some of the Emperor Otho’s soldiers, for 
instance, committed suicide in presence of his corpse. 
This, however, was due not to their envy of the dead, but 
to grief and the passion of imitation. Nowadays such 





an action would not be regarded as the most honourable 
tribute that can be paid to the dead. Perhaps, it is that 
we take a more tragic view of death than that. Shake- 
speare has expressed the modern tragic attitude to death 
both through the mouth of Hamlet and through the 
mouth of Falstaff. Even in the grand Agincourt speech 
of Henry V.—a speech which, in Mr. Frank Harris’s 
opinion, proves Shakespeare to have been lacking in 
patriotism !—the glory of the survivors rather than the 
glory of the dead is used as the great incitement to 
valour. This is not to say that, if men could visualise 
their lives as a whole, most ‘Men would not rather die 
gloriously than live in shame. In the present war 
men go voluntarily to death in a manner that has 
amazed all who held that the European races had grown 
decadent and had lost their courage. Obviously, hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men are living in the spirit 
of the choice of Achilles. There is nothing in the 
records of human warfare—no, not in the story of 
Marathon or Thermopyle—to surpass this epic of 
courage and self-sacrifice that is being written all over 
the face of Europe to-day. There is all the more need 
that we should try to be honest with ourselves in regard 
to it, and that we should honour dead heroes in words 
that are not mere wind and vanity. 

It is difficult, we confess, to be entirely honest in 
speech during a war. It is difficult for many people 
even to see that war itself may be an evil thing, though 
at the same time it may be a necessary thing, and may 
be the scene, as it were, of innumerable good things. 
An evil thing, we mean, in the same sense in which 
the sinking of the Titanic was an evil thing, or a plague, 
or a flood, or a fire, or an earthquake. It is impossible 
for us to say whether, seen sub specie eternitatis, such 
things as these are ultimately injurious to the human 
race. All we know is that they are not things we 
praise, but things we take measures against. Where 
we can, we desire to prevent them. Each of them is the 
cause of countless acts of heroism. But we do not 
write dithyrambs on the eruptions of Mount Vesuvius, 
because one of these gave the elder Pliny an oppor- 
tunity to die like a hero. Perhaps, from a mystical 
point of view, it would be possible to do so, but the logic 
of such mysticism would be to glorify disease equally 
with the abolition of disease, and with ordinary people 
this would probably result in their taking no steps 
towards the abolition of disease at all. War, in a sense, 
is in a different category from disease. It is often an 
instrument of justice as in the present war for the liberty 
of Belgium and Servia as well as, we believe, for the 
liberty of Europe as a whole. But, because it is some- 
times an instrument of justice, this does not mean that 
we should praise it, as many writers are inclined to 
praise it, almost as if it were a good thing in itself. 
When Mr. Campbell quotes, though without endorsing 
them, Wordsworth’s lines : 

God’s most perfect instrument 
In working out a pure intent 


Is Man—arrayed for mutual slaughter : 
Yea, carnage is His daughter, 


he is quoting poor verse and very dubious ethics. And 
even Mr. Campbell’s own qualified praise of war will by 
no means win universal agreement. “ As humanity has 
been constituted up to the present,” he declares, “* war 
has been the means, more than any other agency, of 
bringing out on a grand scale that truth of sacrifice 
without which flesh can never be made to serve the 
ends of spirit and the kingdom of the soul be won.” 
That there is a good deal of truth in this can hardly 
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be questioned, but it is only a part of the truth, and it 
casts a false light on war, against which a brave soldier 
like Sir William Butler used strenuously to protest. 
It would be nearer the truth to say that war reveals 
the noble man as nobler than we had guessed, and the 
ignoble man as more ignoble than we had guessed. 
War is a background at once for the golden chivalry of 
a Philip Sidney, and for the colossal egoism of a Napo- 
leon. It would be difficult to prove, if we regard the 
whole course of human history, that soldiers have come 
back from war nobler citizens than when they left their 
homes. If they did, we could then praise war as the 
salvation of the human race. When the soldiers of 
Cesar came home from the war, they marched through 
Rome, not singing hymns of liberation, as the Words- 
worthians would have led us to expect, but ribald songs 
mocking Czsar himself, like that beginning : “ Citizens, 
look after your wives. Here comes a bald adulterer.”’ 
This love of ribald songs, it may be retorted, is by 
no means contradictory of the most extraordinary 
spirit of heroism, and in the present war we have had a 
thousand proofs that music-hall songs may be an ex- 
pression of dauntlessness no less than national anthems. 
On the other hand, the history of the Roman Empire 
suggests that war in itself is not the Bayard business 
which enthusiastic rhetoricians like to paint. If all that 
the latter said about war were true, into what a beatific 
Sunday-school Constantine and his rivals would have 
transformed Europe! 

The truth is it does not help us to appreciate those 
who are fighting our battles in the trenches one whit 
better to misunderstand the realities of war. To say 
that a man goes through Hell for his beliefs is not to 
praise Hell, but to praise the hero. Unfortunately, the 
association of ideas frequently misleads us. But humbug 
about war is not generally due to association of ideas. 
It is due, like most other humbug, to a desire not to 
seem niggardly in one’s enthusiasm. People talk humbug 
about peace in exactly the same spirit. It is a human 
weakness to feel that, if we measure our language over- 
justly, we shall appear cold, formal, and even morose. 
We feel that a little addition of humbug gives emotion 
wings. Lovers talk humbug for this reason. The 
proverb says that love is blind, but it only pretends to 
be blind for fear of being thought to be indifferent. 
Few men are content to be realists where their emotions 
are aroused. They feel that only highfalutin colours 
can do justice to a great occasion. They are like the 
old-fashioned portrait painters who prettified their sub- 
jects out of all reality. Every great movement, political, 
religious, and artistic, is ultimately destroyed, or partially 
destroyed, by this falsifying humbug. A Shakespeare 
suffers more from the humbug of his worshippers than 
from the excesses of his detractors. Samuel Butler 
wrote that, if ever a clique of worshippers arose to 
praise him after he was dead, his sympathies would not 
be with these, but with those who tried to smash his 
reputation. This passion for realism is at the root of 
all great philosophy and literature. It is this passion 
which makes men of letters pause to define their terms, 
and to hesitate where rhetoricians take the plunge. 
Socrates declared that to use words loosely was to 
endanger the soul, and certainly to use words loosely 
about war is to endanger the civilisation of Europe. It 
is all important that we should speak of war as it is 
rather than that we should paint it without its warts. 
If we do the latter, we may easily fall into the Prussian 
illusion about the religion of valour, and end by regard- 
ing militarism as the only religion fit for a gentleman. 


The men who return from the front are less enthusiastic 
about war than old gentlemen at home who declare 
that it makes them feel wonderfully braced up. These 
old men are mere echoes of Bernhardi, who regards war 
as a medicine sent down from Heaven. At the same time, 
we may console ourselves with the reflection that men 
do not shirk realities in speaking about war more than 
in speaking about anything else. Whether they talk 
about war or any other subject, they follow the line 
of least resistance, and this is to talk about things 
rather than to think about them. It is because we are 
made like this that the world is such a fine field for the 
parodist and the writer of comedy. The subject matter 
of comedy is the eternal, pretentious emptiness of our 
words. There are Tartuffe and Celon and Don Quixote 
and Stiggins in the bosoms of most of us. The word 
that does not correspond to a reality is the word most of 
us use and happily most of us afterwards laugh at. 


IRELAND AND THE BELGIANS 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. |] 


CCORDING to a report in the newspapers, Mr. 
A Redmond has been conferring with Lord Kit- 
chener on the means whereby more men may be 
obtained for the Army in Ireland. It is probable that 
the Irish leader urged the desirability of enrolling the 
Nationalist (Redmondite) Volunteers for “‘ home de- 
fence ” under Government. That has long been one 
of Mr. Redmond’s favourite ideas, and if it could now 
be carried into effect would help the Irish leader out of 
domestic difficulties in the event of some scheme of 
national service being adopted for Great Britain and 
the Unionist parts of Ulster: it is anticipated that once 
the Volunteers had been trained by competent officers 
they would be eager to be drafted into regiments that 
are serving abroad. The war has shed a good deal of 
light on Irish psychology ; and even if Mr. Redmond 
confined himself to dwelling on the past errors of the 
recruiting authorities here, he should have had inter- 
esting information to impart to his interlocutor. One 
of the most notable features of the recruiting campaign 
in Ireland has been the failure of the “ scrap of paper” 
argument ; it may be doubted if a single Irishman joined 
the Army on the instruction of the poster which says, 
Avenge Belgium! In truth it appears that there are 
very few people in Ireland who care at all about “ small 
nationalities.” We were pro-Boer, indeed; but that 
was because we had a quarrel with Mr. Chamberlain, 
and, besides, the Boers had no chance of winning. The 
Irish are at the same time bellicose and anti-militarist 
by tradition ; ‘“‘ Mike O’Leary ” and “ Prussianism ” are 
both good cries for the recruiting sergeant ; but it is in 
England, not in Ireland, that you find the “ generous 
masses’ which are moved by the wrongs done to 
Belgians, to Persians, to Serbians, to Armenians; and 
our individual idealists, our John Dillons, our Kettles, 
our Gwynns, are mostly persons who have been in- 
structed in British schools—by a Sir Harry Johnston, 
or a Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, or a Mr. Buxton. It is a fact 
that the recruiting campaign in this country was 
least successful when most was being made by orators 
of the violation of Belgium, and an Irishman—Mr. 
Arthur Griffith in the pages of Sinn Fein—was quicker 
in composing the German apology for that act than the 
Germans themselves. What needed to be done, from 
the recruiters’ point of view, was first, to put the fear 
of Germany into the Irish people, and secondly to re- 
waken the bellicose sentiments of the nation. Then the 
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“ figures” at once became satisfactory; but they did 
not prove that Nationalist Ireland was, as England is, 
enthusiastic for the war. Latterly, however, both the 
Redmondites and the Sinn Feiners have shown a dis- 
position to take up an attitude in regard to the war 
which shall be generous as well as intellectually re- 
spectable. Here before me is a little book by Mr. Hugh 
Law, M.P., Why is Ireland at War? which admits the 
“ plain fact’ that we cannot, even if we desire it, escape 
from a state of war, which does not pretend that Ireland 
stands to gain much from the material side, and yet 
holds that she has a “ natural ”’ place in the ranks of the 
Allies. The Sinn Feiners likewise displayed some 
respect for general principles when, the other day, they 
put their case before a conference of small nationalities 
which met in Paris, the capital of England’s ally. 
Hitherto, as some of their critics had pointed out, they 
had been as much the slaves of “ England ”’ as any other 
body of Irishmen ; they were not yet to choose their 
side in this war, but acted automatically ; their views 
were determined, equally with those of (say) Sir Edward 
Carson, by the situation in which the Empire found 
itself. 

So much has been written of what Ireland thinks of 
the Belgians, we would like now to ask, what do the 
Belgians think of Ireland? Cardinal Mercier it was 
who told Mr. T. P. O’Connor that the example of Ireland 
had been for centuries before the eyes of his people. 
Day after day I read the words on our recruiting posters ; 
and at last I thought to myself suddenly that of all the 
things that had been said apropos of the war, whether in 
Germany, Turkey or the Allied Countries, none could 
have had less truth in it than this. But now I like to 
believe that the Cardinal was having a harmless joke at 
Mr. O’Connor’s expense; he meant that our vaporous 
tradition of misery had offered the Belgians an example 
of how not to do it. A good many Belgian refugees, 
some three thousand perhaps, have been established in 
Ireland for the past twelve months, and their opinions 
of the country should ‘be interesting. Two hundred of 
them on an average have been maintained at the cost 
of the Local Government Board, and the remainder 
enjoy the hospitality of charitable committees and 
individuals. Some live in “ princely surroundings,” 
according to a recent report of the Board, others in 
the reverse. The refugees did not reach Ireland in 
sufficient numbers to permit of their being organised 
in industry; but many enquiries are made by Irish 
families for Belgian servants and mother’s helps, often 
unpaid—“ domestiques without pay” as one applicant 
put it. 

Some effort has been made—though this does not 
appear in the Local Government Board report—to let 
the newcomers participate in the peculiar interests 
which give zest to existence in Ireland. The appearance 
of Belgians in Ulster has added piquancy to the quarrels 
arising out of the secular rivalry between Catholic and 
Protestant. Where the visitors come from parts of 
Belgium that are non-Catholic and freethinking, each 
group of sectarian propagandists has the right to work on 
the material ; and it is reported from a northern town 
that a whilom Belgian atheist has become a potential 
recruit for the Ulster division: the first conversion to 
Protestantism that has taken place in Ireland since Mr. 
George Moore’s. The Catholic party sent in a complaint 
on the ground that the Protestants had infringed the 
unwritten Irish law against proselytising, for the atheist 
(it was discovered) had been born a Catholic. But in 
spite of this and other similar incidents the Belgians, 


it seems likely, will not follow the example of the French 
Huguenots and the Palatines who fled to Ireland from 
the Continent in the seventeenth century, and identified 
themselves so thoroughly with Irish life. The Belgians, 
if they resemble at all their descriptions in books, must 
find Ireland, socially, the most melancholy and anaemic 
of countries. Some of them—particularly those em- 
ployed as agricultural labourers—have unflattering 
things to say of Irish economic conditions, improved 
though these have been within the past twenty-five 
years. The story goes that a party of refugees, travelling 
through a desolate and sparsely inhabited district in the 
West, could not be persuaded that Ireland had not 
recently undergone the horrors of invasion, and was not 
in enemy occupation; for what, they asked, were all 
those fortified places, the Prison, the Workhouse, the 
Police Barracks, the Convent and the Tuberculosis 
Hospital, and the soldiers, called Constabularymen, 
who almost outnumbered civilians ? 

But if Cardinal Mercier is right and his countrymen 
have followed our affairs with rapt attention, then the 
sojourn of the refugees in this country ought to be 
intellectually pleasurable. They observe on the spot 
what formerly they only read of in the newspapers, and 
their arrival has coincided with a most interesting 
moment of Irish history. The mould of the national 
life is being broken up. Nominally nothing is altered ; 
the old leaders, the old movements remain. In reality 
the war has driven people back on their individual 
judgments and tendencies, and in the causes of the 
change the old leaders, the old movements had no say, 
nor will they control its effects. Frank confession of 
Separatist belief, or of what virtually amounts to 
Separatist belief, is far commoner than it was two years 
ago. So, on the other hand, is Anglomania, and one of 
the results to be anticipated for the conclusion of the 
war is the appearance of a neo-Unionism south of the 
Boyne. The war has converted individual idealists to a 
belief in the Empire’s destiny ; but much that is now 
happening in Ireland suggests that Anglomania was 
latent in the character of many Irish Catholics, and only 
needed an opportunity to assert itself. What will 
happen if the Home Rule Act never becomes a fact, 
if Great Britain is either unable or unwilling to fulfil the 
pledges that Mr. Redmond claims to have secured from 
her? Certainly some of those who during the war had 
cultivated a faith in the beneficent character of British 
Imperialism will return in a bitterness of disillusion to 
their old anti-English convictions and be ready to take 
part in new agitations. But there are the others, who 
really are pro-English and neo-Unionists all the time ; 
these people will be eager to extend the “new era” 
indefinitely, regardless of what may happen to Home 
Rule. It is of these others that the benevolent apostles 
of conciliation are thinking when they prophesy that 
the memory of common hardships and dangers borne 
in the war will “ soften Irish asperities,” and destroy 
‘party shibboleths.” ‘The war,” says the Unionist 
Irish Times, “ will not have changed our difficulties 
but will have changed ourselves” ; but the process is 
already at work, and the once Nationalist Freeman's 
Journal in its articles on Mr. McKenna’s Budget makes 
condescending references to “a poor country like 
Ireland” on whom the incidence of the new taxation 
will press hardly. Meanwhile we look in vain towards 
Ulster for a counterpart to the movement towards neo- 
Unionism in the South of Ireland. “ Nationalists and 
members of other parties,” wrote the Belfast News- 
Letter on the occasion of the Ulster Day celebrations, 
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“* profess to believe that the war will somehow lead to 
an amicable settlement of the Home Rule question. 
... The fact is that Ulster’s hostility to Home Rule 
is based on principles which are in their nature per- 
manent, and consequently the war cannot remove or 
modify it.” If this newspaper be right, then Irish 
Catholics will, when the war is over, need to choose 
between closing the “new era” and allowing the 
Covenanters to dictate the terms of the Irish settle- 
ment. I think that many of them will plump for the 
“new era” and find consolation, perhaps, in things 
more concrete than memories, for the partition of 
Ireland and the shipwreck of Home Rule—if these disas- 
ters occur. 


THE ALL-RUSSIAN UNION OF 
TOWNS 


[FROM A RUSSIAN’ ‘CORRESPONDENT. | 


I, 


HE course of military events has called forth some 
I remarkable developments in the public life of 
Russia. Two semi-popular organisations of local 
government origin, having sprung, as it were, spontaneously 
into existence, have attained within a few months a position 
of remarkable power and importance. One is the All- 
Russian Union of Towns, which is a union of municipalities, 
including in its membership over 400 of the largest towns 
and cities of Russia. The others is the All-Russian Union of 
Zemstvos, which correspond in some degree with the County 
Councils in this country. 
Both these Unions originated as voluntary Red Cross 


organisations. But, gradually, owing to the changing: 


fortunes of war, the great strain imposed on all the resources 
of the nation, and the incompetence and failure of the central 
Government, the scope of their activities grew and extended 
itself, and at the present moment touches practically every 
problem connected with and arising out of the war. In a 
letter to the writer of these lines the editor of the monthly 
organ of the Union of Towns thus summarises their work : 

Although both Unions have been formed exclusively for the purpose 
of rendering assistance to the diseased and wounded soldiers, their 
objects very soon expanded and gradually they took over a number 
of new functions, such as the feeding of the evacuated wounded, the 
feeding of refugees, the collection of wounded on the battlefields, the 
erection of baths at the front-trenches, the washing of the linen of the 
soldiers, the supply of clothes and underclothing to the soldiers, etc., 
ete. At last, quite recently the Unions have created new branches 
for the supply of munition to the army. 


In the course of this development the Unions were also 
gaining in authority and popular confidence, and it may be 
said, without exaggeration, that, at the present time, no 
other public or political body in Russia can rival them in this 
respect. It was at their Congresses that the words were 
spoken and the ideas and demands formulated which shaped 
the proceedings in the Duma during its last short and stormy 
session; it was there that every new problem which has 
presented itself during the war was first tackled, and it was 
there that the popular reply was drawn up to the recent pro- 
rogation of the Russian Parliament. 

In the free and settled conditions of public life prevailing 
in this country it would be difficult to imagine a state of 
things which should allow either the Association of Municipal 
Corporations or the County Council Association to plunge 
suddenly into the domains of national affairs, to cease to be 
an organisation “ watching over and protecting the interests, 
rights and privileges ” of its constituent authorities, and to 


become instead a kind of a “‘ State within the State,” covering 
with the net of its various branches and institutions the 
whole of the country, and competing even with the National 
Government, in work properly devolving on the latter. But 
the different state of things existing in Russia, the laws 
restricting and suppressing all kinds of public activity and 
making it practically impossible for any private society or 
association to survive and do useful work, and the great 
emergency of the present war, which has evidently impressed 
even the Russian Government with the necessity of accepting 
assistance from the people, have made the foundation and 
the growth of the Unions quite a normal process—indeed, 
have made their existence and functions indispensable, 
Both Unions found a gap to step into, a gap created through 
the enforced absence of any other voluntary organisation 
capable of providing an outlet for the public thirst for work 
in the interests of the nation in this grave hour of its history, 
and to absorb the potential energy of the Russian intellectual 
classes ; and the fact that they were associations of repre- 
sentative elected bodics—however imperfect and restricted 
the Russian municipal franchise may be—has concentrated 
round them the necessary public support, and endowed them 
with a degree of power and authoritv—as regards both the 
Government and the people—to which no private society 
could have laid claim. 

The first of the Unions to take the field at the beginning 
of the war was that of the Zemstvos, which had already 
existed in a similar capacity during the Russo-Japanese war, 
and which took up its activities again in August, 1914. The 
Union of Towns, on the other hand, is a new organisation 
which owes its existence to the initiative of the Town Duma 
of Moscow, and more particularly of the ““ War Committee ” 
created by that body on the fateful July 31st, 1914, in order 
to deal with any problem which the approaching state of 
war might place before the Town Duma. Similar com- 
mittees were established in other towns, and the necessity 
which very soon became apparant of co-ordinating their 
efforts led to the foundation of the Union at a conference of 
Mayors held in Moscow on August 2Iist and 22nd, 1914. 
This conference was attended by 46 delegates representing 
46 of the chief provincial towns. A month later, when the 
first Congress of the Union met in Moscow on September 
27th-28th, its membership had reached 196 towns ; in May 
last this figure rose to 418, and the rise still continues. 

The management of the affairs of the Union and the chief 
direction of the vast amount of work carried on by it, is in 
the hands of an Executive, styled “‘ The Chief Committee.” 
In addition to the Mayors of Petrograd and Moscow, who 
are ex-officio members, and to the members elected by the 
Congress of the Union, the Chief Committee includes also 
three members nominated by the Town Duma of Moscow, 
two by the Town Duma of Petrograd, and two by the All- 
Russian Union of Zemstvos. The presence of the last two 
members ensures the necessary co-operation between both 
Unions pursuing the same objects and working in the same 
direction. The Department of State Control is officially 
represented on the Committee, which has also a right to 
co-opt outside persons, the services of whom may be deemed 
important. The total membership of the Committee is at 
the present time about 50, and its Chairman, or ~ Chief 
Deputy,” is the Mayor of Moscow, Mr. M. V. Tchelnokov, 
the ancient capital of Moscow being also the official seat of 
the Union and its Executive. 

The financial resources of the Union consist of moncy 
subscribed and voted by the constituent local government 
authorities, of money collected from the general public, and 
of grants from the Government. Owing to the national 
importance of the work done by the Union, the last source of 
income is the far highest, and runs into millions of roubles. 
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Some idea of the finance of the Union and of the magnitude 
of its operations may be gained, in the absence of exact 
up-to-date figures, from the report submitted by the Chief 
Committee to the Tsar at the end of December last, when the 
Union had existed only for about four months. It was then 
stated that up to that time the total income of the Union 
amounted (in round figures) to 9,665,000 roubles, of which 
1,115,000 roubles were subscribed by the towns, 550,000 
roubles were obtained by private donations, and 8,000,000 
roubles were granted by the Government. A few months 
later, owing to the increased activity of the Union, its esti- 
mates of expenditure for the four months from February 
14th to June 14th, 1915, as approved by the second Con- 
gress, amounted to nearly 64,000,000 roubles. 

The official sanction, authorising the existence and opera- 
tions of the Union, was promulgated on August 29th, 1914. 
It limited the activities of the new association to the care of 
wounded and diseased soldiers and expressly stipulated that 
such questions as the relief of distress amongst the families 
of reservists called to the colours, and the regulation of food 
supply and prices of commodities should be dealt with, 
independently from the Union, by the town authorities 
themselves. Under the pressure of events, however, the 
artificial barriers set up by the powers that be in the way 
of the Union very soon broke down and were swept away. 
The first breach in the limitations occurred the very first 
month after the Union was formed, when its Executive 
decided to organise “‘ medical feeding detachments,” which 
should proceed to the front, collect the wounded on and 
near the battle-field, feed and clothe them, and assist them 
in one way or another to the nearest railway station. The 
next step in the same direction was taken when the need 
arose to provide for the war refugees who began to make 
their appearance in various towns of Russia; the Union 
participates in the work of transporting, feeding and general 
eare of this class of destitute persons. The necessity of 
taking preventive measures against the possibility of the 
spread of infectious diseases through the medium of the 
wounded and the refugees presented the Union with a new 
problem, to deal with which it provided quarantine centres, 
and came to the assistance of individual towns by supplying 
them with means for the erection and upkeep of isolation 
hdspitals. 

The estimates approved by the second Congress of the 
Union indicate the scope of its work. The expenditure on 
hospitals and beds for the wounded was 15,500,000 roubles ; 
on the control of infectious diseases, 34,600,000 roubles ; on 
Red Cross Ambulance trains (of which the Union is respon- 
sible for 18), 550,666 roubles ; on various establishments at 
the front, 5,100,000 roubles ; on the care of mentally affected 
soldiers, 825,000 roubles; on feeding centres, 300,000 
roubles ; on the provision of nursing and convalescent homes, 
ete., 5,000,000 roubles; on the provision of dental treat- 
ment, 85,000 roubles; miscellaneous expenses, 2,455,000 
roubles. The Union supports 852 hospitals, distributed 
over 257 towns, exclusive of Petrograd and Moscow, where 
the local branches of the Union were responsible for the 
provision and maintenance of about 70,000 beds. 

The above figures and data refer to the whole of this section 
of the activities of the Union, extending both to the European 
and Caucasian fronts of the armies. On the latter front the 
work is carried out by the Caucasian Union of Towns, which 
originated independently in September, 1914, but after the 
declaration of war on Turkey joined the All-Russian Union 
as a separate local branch. The other, and in some ways 
more important, branches of the Union’s activities in con- 
hection with economic problems and the mobilisation of 

Russian industry for war purposes must be dealt with in a 
second article. 


Correspondence 
MR. BERNARD SHAW’S LECTURE 


To the Editor of Tux New Sraresman. 


Str,—The points out of which my criticism of Mr. Shaw's 
lecture and his reply arose are now ancient, as he observes, and 
might well be left in repose. But Mr. Shaw has taken in hand to 
chasten our thinking, and his own dialectical methods in doing 
so offer ever new provocation. 

We thought that having guaranteed Belgium’s neutrality we 
were bound to uphold it, and that Germany having done the same 
acted despicably in going back on her word. And we said so. 
Mr. Shaw reminds us that he insisted that we had better keep 
our mouths shut ; because before we were through with the war 
we might have to do as Germany had’done. I never thought that 
advice worth offering ; nor do I now. I keep wondering whether 
anyone does, except Mr. Shaw. To have followed it would at 
best have left us able to say, if and when we did break faith, 
““ Well, we never pretended we wouldn’t.” Would that really 
have been a very desirable or comforting position? Even the 
German Envoy at Brussels felt it impossible to prepare for such 
aretreat. He desperately alleged to the last belief in his country’s 
honour. And surely from the real-politic point of view which 
Mr. Shaw seems disposed to commend to us it would have been 
cleverer to keep up appearances—Ferdinand’s way. 

Mr. Shaw now announces that we have violated (he must mean 
—or the charge has no meaning—in a parallel manner) the neu- 
trality of Greece ; Russia of Persia. I know of no such violations. 
We have not failed to keep any treaty with Greece: we have 
repudiated no guarantee: we have, as I understand it, landed 
troops in an enclave reserved for the use of the Serbian State at 
the rail head at Salonica, and have sent them over a railway over 
which that State has rights of unquestioned traffic. This we did, 
according to information given to Parliament, at the explicit 
invitation of the Greek responsible Minister. And to-day we are 
told the Allies have come to a satisfactory arrangement with his 
successor for extra facilities for the landing of troops. It seems 
to me that if Mr. Shaw’s comparison is anything but an utterance 
of eestasy the majority of us ordinary people had better give up 
trying to use our ordinary brains. We are clearly blockheads. 
Mr. Shaw, at any rate, seems to take that as presumable. 

The circumstances in which Russia has increased the extent 
of her already established intervention in Persia, in consequence 
of the occupation of Tabriz, in that State, by Turkish forces at 
war with her and their molestation of Russians and English, 
appear to me still less fitted to support an accusation of incon- 
sistency with our own professions in regard to Belgium’s neu- 
trality. Indeed we ourselves went into Belgium for very similar 
reasons, as Mr. Shaw himself pointed out to us. Argument of 
this sort may dazzle, but does not appear to me cogent. But 
anyhow, if we had now failed to act consistently with our earlier 
attitude I should nevertheless consider that that attitude had 
been right. 

As regards our obligations to Belgium, independently of any 
indemnity to be got from Germany, I myself was in the chair at 
two large London meetings last autumn which acclaimed the 
recognition of those obligations ; and I venture again to assert 
my belief that such recognition is general and that excuses are 
not likely to be sought for disclaiming them. 

That all civilians of a belligerent nation should be treated as 
combatants is of course a definite and debatable theorem. It is 
perhaps quite as logical as the hasty opinion (since modified) of 
my esteemed friend and relative, Mr. Fred Conybeare, that 
Foreign Ministers who fail to avert wars should be hanged. It 
is too big to debate in this letter. I can only say I dissent from 
it. The world has progressively evolved the protection of the 
non-combatant. For the profoundest reasons I know of I 
believe that is the necessary human line, notwithstanding that we 
may be reproached for having failed to supersede war itself. We 
have made such limitation part of the rules of honourable war. 
Mr. Shaw based all his lecture on the appeal to the gentleman’s 
code of fighting. It is idle to protest against uproar by the 
spectators at the sight of fou! play in the ring. “I cannot for 
the life of me see,” says Mr. Shaw, “* why he shouldn't kick the 
other man in the stomach.” I myself am convinced that there is 
good reason, and although the spectators’ outcry may be un- 
dignified I cannot admit it is caddish. Correspondingly, I see it 
to be impossible for a nation, every family of which has some 
member either wounded or dead or in peril of wounds or death, 
to approach the public discussion or exhibition of sensibility 
about the wounds or death of their soldiers. They must treat 
the war in the light of a sporting fight, a spirited spectacle, or go 
mad with anguish. And when Mr. Shaw alleges that military 
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friends of his take a different view, I beg leave to doubt the ac- 
curacy of his impressions. If we must fight (and it is Mr. Shaw 
who asserts that we must, and must fight again), we must, I hold, 
fight in that habit of temper. 

Mr. Shaw, I expect, does not really disagree with me here. He 
has, as critic, uttered his full proportion of sane comment upon this 
war. But it is principally his utterances as poet that I have seen 
quoted. I suggest to him that, on his own premises, these are the 
utterances he should suspect, and that he might healthfully 
follow Mr. Conybeare’s example with respect to some of them. 
As I do not wish to continue controversy I will not here say 
which, or what I myself think of them.—Yours, etc. 

19, Marlborough Road, N.W. SyDNEY OLIVIER. 

November 8th. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srir,—With all deference to Mr. Shaw, and every desire that 
the sex Miss Cavell adorned shall be instantly enfranchised, I 
cannot feel sure that here lies the most appropriate “‘ way in 
which we can pay our debt to her and test the sincerity of her 
loudest champions.” The lesson of her life—and death—is 
surely larger than the vote, is nothing less than “ Patriotism is 
not enough.” She desired to die at peace even with her execu- 
tioners, and therefore we must prepare to live at peace with them. 

Even from to-day’s Daily Express I gather that Germany— 
ringed round by our victorious Fleet—is sick of the war, and 
resembles ‘‘ a war-maniac whose blood has been drained.” In 
the current number of War & Peace I find a German manifesto 
circulated last June by the Bund Neues Vaterland, urging that 
the Allies cannot be crushed, and that even if Belgium could be 
annexed, it would only create an appalling era of anti-German 
militarism. Months ago I read another manifesto, signed by a 
hundred and fifty of the greatest names in Germany, repudiating 
Bernhardi, and declaring : ‘“‘ We Germans have never grudged 
our Anglo-Saxon blood-relations their world-encircling power,” 
and that the dread of Germany’s designs was a “ delusion,” a 
** disastrous misunderstanding.” 

As one who shared this ‘“* delusion,”’ and even incorporated it 
in a play, I feel I cannot better honour Miss Caveil’s memory 
than by lending ear—however incredulous—to the hundred and 
fifty German thinkers and creators, for even more disastrous 
than the original misunderstanding would be to continue it at 
the cost of incalculable suffering per minute. (In to-day’s 
Times there are nearly two close-printed pages in tiny type of 
British casualties alone.) But if one suggests opening peace 
negotiations when Germany is winning, one is a coward and a 
traitor; and if one suggests it when Germany is not winning, 
one is still more clearly “ pro-German.” By these blackguardly 
tactics—repeated in every war—every approach to sanity is 
blocked with barbed wire. The trouble is that a disadvantage 
does lie with the side that begins the peace talk. 

It appears, therefore, that what is wanted in future wars is 
a monthly meeting or even a continuous intercourse of the rival 
diplomatists to discuss, quite without prejudice, the ever- 
changing military situation. Thus at any and every meeting 
they could slide into discussing peace conditions without either 
side being compromised by having called the conference. Let 
Miss Cavell’s countrymen create even now this missing machinery. 
Let the rival diplomatists begin meeting, not to talk peace, but 
to prepare the atmosphere in which it may become negotiable 
as the military situation develops. En attendant they can discuss 
such subjects as the exchange and treatment of prisoners. To 
end as I began—with a quotation from Mr. Shaw—* If this pro- 
posal is received in dead silence I shall know that Edith Cavell’s 
sacrifice has been rejected by her country.”’-—Yours, etc., 

East Preston, Sussex. IsrRAEL ZANGWILL 

November 8th. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S SHARE IN THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STaTesMAN. 

MonsiEuR,—J’agrée volontiers avec tout ce qui est dit dans 
** How large an army can we afford?” Tout cela est d’une 
logique trés serrée, mais vous me permettrez quelques remarques. 

Le méme raisonnement peut presque identiquement s’appliquer 
& la France. Et alors voyez les conséquences! Imaginez en 
effet que les Frangais le fassent et, aussitét, ils sont amenés a 
réduire le nombre de leurs soldats pour remplir les usines, les 
bureaux et les campagnes, afin de diminuer leurs importations, 
d’augmenter leurs exportations et de rétablir ainsi la balance. 
Mais alors, ils n’auraient plus sous les armes les 3 millions qu’ils 
ont actuellement ! 

Evidemment, il faut, entre alliés, la division du travail et je 





sais que la Grande Bretagne fournit de l’argent & la France, 
Mais je suis sir que vous n’équivalez pas l’aide d’argent a l’aide 
d’hommes sur le front. La, il y a les morts et les infirmes! En 
quatorze mois de guerre, Empire Britannique a eu, en tués, 
blessés gravement et légérement, et en manquants, 500,000 hommes, 
La France, elle, en a environ 2,700,000! L’Empire Britannique a 
eu 100,000 tués; la France, 600,000. Notez que la population 
des seules Iles Britanniques est de prés de 3,000,000 supérieure 
a celle de la France. L’armée et la flotte Britanniques, en 14 
mois, ont compté a peine 4 millions, et celles de la France plus de 
5 millions. 

L’argent fourni par l’Angleterre 4 la France n’est qu'une 
avance que la France rendra. La Grande Bretagne en sera 
remboursée, et sans doute avec les intéréts habituels. II résulte 
de cette situation que la lutte actuelle use la France au point de 
vue des hommes et de l’argent. Son industrie, son commerce, 
son agriculture sont privés de bras en bien plus grande proportion 
que lagriculture, le commerce, l'industrie anglais. I] en est 
ainsi parce que de 18 a 48 ans, tous les males propres au service 
sont soldats. S’il n’en avait pas été ainsi, les Allemands auraient 
vite été & Calais, & Brest et & Marseille. Et alors, vous pouvez 
juger de ce qu’aurait été la situation de Angleterre. Est-il juste 
que l’Angleterre limite son effort ‘‘ de sang” en le justifiant par 
son effort “argent et munition’? L’un équivaut-il l’autre ? 
Entre alliés, il n’y a pas de mercenaires, n’est-ce pas? Est-il 
juste qu’un Empire aussi grand que l’Empire Britannique ait a 
peine fourni 4 millions de soldats et de marins avec I’Inde et les 
Dominions, alors que la France, moins peuplée, a fourni avec ses 
colonies au moins 5 millions et demi d’>hommes pour ses armées et 
sa flotte ? 

Jugez vous-méme et souvenez-vous qu’aprés la guerre, la 
France aura plus de veuves, d’orphelins, d’infirmes, plus de 
ruines, de villes et villages détruits que Empire Britannique. 
Souvenez-vous qu’aprés la guerre il restera en France moins de 
main d’ceuvre pour ses usines, ses bureaux, et ses champs qu'il 
n’en restera & la Grande Bretagne. 

Dans l’immense cataclysme mondial déchainé par la mégalo- 
manie d’une caste et d’un Kaiser, est-il juste que, parmi les 
combattants pour la liberté, Angleterre s’appuie sur la nécessité 
des besoins d’argent et de munitions pour tous, pour restreindre 
ses armées de champ et laisser 4 son alliée la France la place 
mortelle des tranchées ot Angleterre occupe environ un sixiéme. 

Songez a tout cela et concluez.—Yours, etc., 

Un FRAnN¢AIs. 


[We believe that our correspondent, in what he writes, expresses 
a view that is somewhat commonly held in France. It is hardly, 
however, a view which can be accepted in this country. The 
suggestion that the losses of France and Great Britain in the war 
ought to be equal seems to us to be neither just nor relevant— 
any more than it would be just or relevant to argue that France 
and Great Britain ought to suffer as Belgium has suffered. We 
as a nation are putting, or making arrangements to put, nothing 
less than our full strength into this war; but the fact remains 
that we have nothing like as much at stake as France has, and that 
our country is not and cannot be invaded. In the event of com- 
plete victory we shall gain less than France gains and, what- 
ever happens, we shall inevitably suffer less. That is in the 
nature of things, just as it is in the nature of things that our self- 
governing Colonies, finely as they have rallied to our support, 
are not bearing anything like an equal share with us of the 
burden of the struggle. They have a great deal at stake, but 
not what we have. In passing, we may point out that our 
correspondent’s statement that the British Armies are only hold- 
ing one-sixth of the line in France is true, but misleading ; for 
in that and other theatres of the war, as he is presumably aware, 
we have nearly a million and a half men actually in the field. 
But, after all, the important thing is not that we should arrange 
for our casualty lists to equal those of the French, but that we 
should arrange to win the war. The question of whether we ought 
to raise another million fighting men is not a sentimental ques- 
tion, but the very practical one of whether those million will be 
most valuable to the Allied cause in khaki or in civil life ; and 
it must be decided on that practical basis.—Eb. N.S.] 


BIGAMY AND THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In a play produced a few days before the war one of the 
characters, a solicitor, puzzled by a resurrection problem, 
remarked : “ In my young days there was much less uncertainty 
about many things, and when a man died he was dead.” The 
playwright merely anticipated current events in the manner 
described by Oscar Wilde in his essay on Criticism. There *% 
more uncertainty to-day about death than the world has ever 
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known before. For instance, a company moves out of a trench 
to attack and leaves an officer wounded there. No more is heard 
of him. He may have been blown to pieces or engulfed in earth 
without any witness, and death is usually presumed by the com- 
manding officer. Certificates are issued by the War Office on 
the strength of statements that a particular person has been seen 
dead; yet nothing is so uncertain as evidence of identity. 
Nevertheless probate of a will can be obtained on such evidence. 

There is no doubt that many pecuniary complications are 
bound to occur—especially in regard to death duties, which may 
have been too hastily paid. But, as had already been antici- 
pated, unwitting bigamy may also result. There have been 
many rumours concerning a particular example of this. The 
lady waited a year after the “ death ” of her husband and married 

. The joys of her second honeymoon were rudely inter- 
rupted by the unexpected resurrection and return of her first 
husband. 

Up to that moment she was, of course, innocent of adultery or 
bigamy. From that moment it was her duty to the legal husband 
to repel his successor. The story goes that both men, very 
creditably, agreed to leave the decision to the lady. If she pre- 
ferred to marry the second husband, she would, of course, be 
compelled by law to prolong the honeymoon into a period of 
statutory adultery as a condition precedent to being divorced by 
the first husband. 

Unfortunately the lady could not make up her mind to choose 
one husband to the exclusion of the other. After careful con- 
sideration she stated that she was so fond of both gentlemen that 
she could not bring herself to part with either. And there the 
story ends for the present. 

The irony of the story as regards the operation of our marriage 
and divorce laws is complete. But the irony goes still deeper 
when we reflect that these three people will never be allowved to 
live together unless they change their names, abjure their iriends 
and families, and go into hiding. One of them must for ever be 
permanently segregated from the other two under pain of social 
ostracism, after happily contracting as intimate a tie as is possible 
for human beings. The irony would not perhaps be so obvious 
if we were not shedding blood and pouring out money on an 
unprecedented scale in the cause of—Individual Liberty !— 
Yours, etc., E. S. P. HAYNEs. 


ON TWO THEORIES OF RELIGION 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—There was lately published in THE New STaTESMAN an 
interesting review by Miss Jane Harrison of Professor Durkheim's 
book, The Elementary Forms of Religious Life. I have not yet read 
this book, so I am not going to write about it, but only about 
certain things said in the review, which I have read. 

“To get at the essence of religion,” says Miss Harrison, “ we 
must examine its simplest forms, those least embarrassed by 
secondary characteristics. Professor Durkheim selects for his 
purpose the most primitive state of society, totemism.” This 
implies that the earliest forms of religion are the purest, that they 
are religion, and that what has happened since to religion is all 
irrelevant and a perversion from its true nature. If we want to 
know what religion is, we are not to study it now and in ourselves, 
we are to discover what it was for some savages long ago or 
what it is for some savages now. We ourselves and our own minds 
are out of court as witnesses. We may have something which we 
call religion, but we are mistaken. It is not religion, or not pure 
religion, because it has been developed out of pure religion and has 
suffered a change in the process of development. 

The same principle has been applied to art with curious results. 
Someone, perhaps with little experience of Mozart or Beethoven, 
discovers that in some savage tribe a male beats a tom-tom to 
attract a female ; and thereupon he concludes that all music, or 
perhaps all art, isan expression of the sexual instinct. Now it 
may be that some remote ancestor of Mozart did beat a tom-tom 
to attract a female ; in which case there was probably something 
in the sound of the tom-tom which made him forget the female. 

This forgetfulness, in most of Mozart’s music, is complete. 
Therefore Mozart’s. music is not art, being ‘‘ embarrassed by 
secondary characteristics.”’ Art, as some savage has proved to us, 
is an expression of the sexual instinct, and, when it is not that, 
it is no longer art. We might apply the same principle also to 
science, and particularly to medicine. The most primitive doc- 
tors were magicians ; therefore all doctoring is magic, and when it 
is not it is not doctoring. 

People see the fallacy at once when it is applied to science, and 
why ? Because they believe in science. Science tries to discover 
the truth, and it has in its effort to discover the truth. 
It is the primitive magic that is an irrelevance to it, an irrelevance 





which it has in the main shaken off. So the sexual origin of art, 
if it had one, is an irrelevance, which it has in the main shaken off. 
Mozart is more of an artist than the savage with designs on a 
female, just because Mozart in his music had no designs on any 
female. And people see this, if they have any sense of art, because 
they know what art is from their own experience of it. We know 
that both art and science are always becoming. Their purity, 
their essence, are in the future rather than in the past; their 
reality is not in what they have been, but in what they are always 
trying to be. 

But Miss Harrison and others imply that this is not so with 
religion. Totemism is the purest essence of religion, and what 
may seem to the religious man now an advance upon it is really 
a departure from it. “ A totem is not a god, though it is the stuff 
out of which later gods are made ; it is the will of the clan extern- 
alized, objectified, and of this collective will religion is compact.” 
(The italics are mine.) And again: “ A classical god, like every 
other god, is seen to be but the externalization of a group- 
emotion.” 

This implies, of course, that no God exists and that the savage 
with his totem is nearer the truth than St. Francis of Assisi with 
his God. It must imply this ; for otherwise the belief in a God 
would be an advance towards a purer religion. Further, if the 
belief in a God were ever the result of a man’s own experience, 
it would not be the externalization of a group-emotion. But, since 
it is that externalization, the Kaiser's religion is purer than the 
religion of St. Francis of Assisi. 

The whole thing amounts to this—that the belief in a God has 
developed in some mechanical manner out of the group-emotion ; 
and so it is with the belief in a future life. Onec, Miss Harrison 
tells us, it was only a rational belief in tribal immortality. ‘A later 
egotism develops this doctrine into personal immortality.” Here 
the word develops seems to imply some process of evolution like 
that of animals and plants, a process with which reason and experi- 
ence have nothing to do. No one talks of science developing in 
this manner ; science is made by the reason and experience of man 
gradually overcoming the natural infirmities of man’s mind. But 
religion is overcome by the natural infirmities of man’s mind, and 
every change in it can be only the result of those infirmities. 
Thus the belief in personal immortality is the result of egotism ; 
and so, perhaps, art’s forgetfulness of the sexual instinct is the 
result of prudery. The totemist savage was not an egotist and the 
tom-tom beating savage was not a prude ; there they had an advan- 
tage over Mozart and St. Francis. 

For my own part I am not content that my beliefs about the 
existence of God or about a future state should depend upon what 
some savage believed long ago or upon what some savage believes 
now. I prefer to base my beliefs upon my own reason and experi- 
ence. Religion to me, therefore, is something that is becoming, 
like art and science ; its reality is not in what it has been but in what 
it is always trying to be. And the effort of religion, through which 
alone it attains to further purity, is always to be more and more 
disinterested. That is the test applied to it by Satan in the book 
of Job when he asks, ** Does Job fear God for nought ?*’ But this 
effort is continually hampered by the natural infirmities of man’s 
nature. Hence all the perversions of religion ; hence the Kaiser 
with his good old German God. Yet the effort continues, like the 
same effort in science and in art. So, if the effort after disinter- 
estedness is what gives purity to religion, its totem origin is a mere 
accident and totem religion is impure religion, just as primitive 
sexual art is impure art, because it is so far from disinterested. 
No doubt the clan-emotion expressed in totem religion was an 
effort towards disinterestedness, just as the tom-tom music was 
an effort towards disinterestedness. Neither art nor religion could 
ever have started without the effort ; nor could anything which 
makes man human. But we have gone beyond the clan-emotion 
and the tom-tom music, though we are often tempted to revert to 
both. Miss Harrison herself says that the real function of religion 
is to free the man from his individual whims and lift him to the 
heights of collective desire ; but she seems to assume that there 
were fewer individual whims in totem religion than in any later 
form of religion and that any beliefs in God or a future state must 
be individual whims. Why she does that I do not know, nor why 
she ignores the whole private and personal side of religion. It is 
as if one said that there could be no music except orchestral 
music, that other music was not music at all, because music was 
always the expression of a group-emotion among savages. 

The study of the origin of art and religion is, of course, interest- 
ing, but it is history, not philosophy. It must not pretend to be a 
study of the nature of art or religion. It is the great artists and 
the great saints who give us art and religion in their utmost purity, 
and from them we learn what art and religion are trying to be. 
The art and religion of other men, including totemist and tom-tom 
beating savages, is less pure, just as the philosophy and the science 
of savages are less pure than the philosophy and scien:e of Kant or 
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Darwin. You can only deny this about religion or art if you 
believe that they are both obsolete and to be examined as 
curious survivals from man’s past ; and if you believe that you will 
believe anything. It is hardly scientific to lecture on the corpse 
of religion when all the while religion is alive and laughing at 
you.—Yours, etc., 

A. CiurTon Brock. 


MEASLES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srtr,—Mr. Archdall Reid will doubtless take my word for it 
that I am a first-hand student of his interesting and suggestive 
books, all of which I possess, annotated and with indices sup- 
plemented in ‘my own hand. If he will refer from his long letter 
to my article he will see that, for instance, I did not assert that 
he advocated eugenic selection against measles. But, on the 
main issue, it is clear that I have fairly represented his teaching 
and its consequences. He describes as a mere nuisance the 
disease which kills tens of thousands of individuals in this country 
every year, and damages for life vaster hosts besides. I repeat 
that such writing directly connives at this appalling and per- 
petual slaughter in the manner explicitly stated in my article. 
But I am happy to say that I believe the Local Government 
Board is about to issue the Order for which I have pleaded, and 
that the exposure, active or passive, of young children and 
soldiers, for instance, to this deadly infection may be much 
reduced, if only the public can be taught the truth about the 
murderous nature of this disease, as against what Mr. Reid—and 
those who, knowing nothing of it but its spelling, quote him—so 
disastrously teach. 

Mr. Reid’s contrast between tuberculosis and measles—‘* The 
people who survive measles are usually those who recover from 
infection. The people who survive tuberculosis are usually 
those who resist infection ’—is directly contradicted by modern 
research, which has shown that some nine-tenths of contem- 
porary urban communities are infected with tuberculosis, from 
which the vast majority recover. My “ opinion on measles” is 
not peculiar. I submitted the article, before publication, to the 
foremost authority on the disease in this country.—Yours, etc., 

LENS. 

Royal Institution 

Nov. 6th. 


COLLECTION OF WAR LITERATURE 
To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—You mentioned in your last issue the desirability of 
“‘ one of the numerous peace societies . . . . making a collection 
of all the books about the war published during the war.” 

Will you allow me to say that the British Library of Political 
Science, at the London School of Economics, is endeavouring to 
make such a collection, including not only books in all languages, 
about the war, but also pamphlets, reports, posters and other 
documents ? But we are unable to afford to purchase even a 
tithe of these things. 

Ephemeral literature of this kind is being thrown away, almost 
weekly, in many a home. May I beg of your readers to consign 
it to me, instead of to the waste paper basket, or to the rummage 
sale? Even the most worthless or the most trivial document 
becomes important when it helps to complete an extensive 
collection. 

A large nucleus is already in the library, but further donations 
will be cordially welcomed, promptly acknowledged and carefully 
catalogued and preserved, and they should be addressed to the 
Librarian, at the London School of Economics, Clare Market, 
W.C.—Yours, etc. 

W. P. Reeves, Director. 

London School of Economics. 

November 10th. 


Miscellany 


BELLIGERENT AMERICA 
TT effect of current controversies upon the mind of 


the race is, as Mr. Wells would say, one of the 
things that poor George Boon used to harp on 
shortly before the end. It is impossible to deny, although 
it is infinitely easy to regret it, that the contents of news- 
papers exercise a profound influence upon our estimate of 
the contents of history books, and it is true beyond doubt 





that the Englishman’s view of the whole record and temper 
of the United States has been enormously modified by the 
dreary correspondence between Sir Edward Grey and the 
late President of Princeton University, which has served 
transatlantic liners in the past fifteen months as their 
principal form of ballast. Gradually, as we came to read 
less and less of those Notes which the newspapers unkindly 
printed in their smallest type, we began to think of America 
as the interminable neutral, uttering what a syndicate of 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett and the late Thomas Carlyle would 
call the Eternal Yea and Nay and likely under a special 
arrangement with Providence to refuse to participate even 
in the Day of Judgment. The State Department has 
appeared to indignant patriots in that continent which still 
enjoys the blessings of civilised warfare to assume an anemic 
and sexless attitude that is neither masculine nor feminine, 
but merely neutral. It is related of a frantic draper’s 
assistant, who was so far obsessed by the maritime contro- 
versy and the doctrine of continuous voyage that he incurred 
no less than three prosecutions for travelling beyond his 
destination in what he probably called a U-train, that, when 
asked by an elderly customer for a material of neutral 
colours, he astonished the lady by producing something 
with stars and stripes in it. The anecdote, although untrue, 
is profoundly significant of the contemporary British view 
of America. 

Our grandfathers, who were men of judgment in spite of 
their ridiculous clothes, regarded the North American as a 
truculent rebel with an exaggerated sense of his national 
dignity. But it has resulted from the considered policy of 
single Democratic administration that we have come to 
think of him, as Sir F. E. Smith once observed of a mild 
politician, as the last of a long line of maiden aunts, who 
would no more twist the lion’s tail than he would hurt a fly’s 
antenna. It is a curious change, which is attributable to 
some extent to the thankless nature of the neutral’s office 
in a great war. Great Britain suffered an exactly similar 
diminution of her European reputation during the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870, when the Germans denounced their 
Teutonic cousins for not assisting to avert the peril of 
Napoleonic militarism and the French reviled the perfidy of 
Albion for its refusal to come to the rescue of the grande 
nation against the barbarians of the North. Sir Robert 
Morier at Darmstadt inveighed against his country’s 
blameless neutrality in terms that are strikingly reminiscent 
of the best contemporary models : 

We sit by like a bloated Quaker, too holy to fight, but rubbing our 
hands at the roaring trade we are driving in cartridges and ammunition. 
We are heaping up to ourselves the undying hatred of this German race 
that will henceforth rule the world, because we cannot muster up 
courage to prevent a few cursed Brummagen manufacturers from 
driving their unholy trade. 


In the history of international relations it is only the names 
of the pieces that change : the board and the moves remain 
constant from one age to the next. A Roosevelt Republican 
might repeat with gusto the indictment which Morier put 
into a memorandum four years after the war : 

In the days of real duelling the seconds stood by the principals with 
their swords drawn ready at any moment to enforce the rules of fair 
play with hard blows. . . . We took an ostentatiously active part as 
neutrals and determined to a great extent the action of other neutrals, 
yet we no less ostentatiously proclaimed our determination under no 
circumstances to make good our word. 


In the last clause one can almost hear the Bull-moose 
straining at the leash, and one feels a momentary doubt 
whether the voice crying “‘ Havoc ”’ for its liberation belongs 
to Sir Robert Morier and the year 1874 or to Mr. Roosevelt 
and the year 1914. 

To the British mind at the present moment the United 
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States are the neutral par excellence. There may be other 
neutrals ; the Pope and the Republic of San Marino are still 
on the brink, but they have not impressed the public imagina- 
tion. No Pontifical merchantmen are sunk off Civita 
Vecchia, and the correspondence of the Consuls of San 
Marino is confined to matters of strictly local interest. The 
minor neutrals are as unnoticed in the present war as the 
secondary belligerents in the war against Napoleon. Nobody 
speaks now of the twenty years’ struggle between Great 
Britain and Holland, which ended in the conquest of South 
Africa and Ceylon: probably nobody noticed it at the time. 
At the present time Germany, in English opinion, is the sole 
enemy, and the United States are the sole neutral. It is 
a view which has the merit of simplicity and is probably due 
to the popular impression that history began with the White 
Paper. The United States have been neutral since the long 
record of humanity opened in August, 1914, and they have 
remained neutral ever since by virtue of a conviction, which 
is unspeakably offensive to European logic, that if two 
hundred Americans are drowned, their demise would not be 
usefully avenged by sentencing two hundred thousand 
Americans to be shot. 

In view of the complete identification of American 
citizenship with the unalterable status of neutrality, the 
historian may find a fascinating exercise in catching the 
United States as a belligerent. It is like catching one’s aunt 
as a ballet-girl. The American Civil War has all the wild 
attractions of a revelation. One knows, when one discovers 
it, the thrill of the local reprobate when he hears of the past 
of his district visitor, and one shares, as one hears the State 
Department of 1861 holding the high language of belligerents, 
the glow with which the Court of King Arthur must have 
received news of an indiscretion of Galahad. The inversion 
of réles is exquisitely completed by the appearance in British 
diplomacy during that war of the Wilson touch. It was the 
misfortune of Lord Lyons to represent Great Britain as an 
oppressed neutral at Washington in 1861 and at Paris in 1870, 
and much of his correspondence might have come straight 
out of the contemporary mail-bag of Mr. Gerard or 
Mr. Page : 

I have read with great interest the accounts of your conversations 
with Thiers, and have been still more interested by your correspondence 
with Bernstorff on “* benevolent neutrality.” On his part it is just the 
old story I used to hear in America from the Northerners: “ The 
ordinary rules of neutrality are all very well in ordinary wars, such as 
those in which we were neutrals, but our present cause is so pre-eminently 
just, noble and advantageous to humanity and the rest of the world, 
that the very least other nations can do is to strain the laws of neutrality 
so as to make them operate in our favour and against our opponents.” 


It has been wisely observed that the weapon of historical 
parallel possesses in many respects the more unpleasant 
qualities of the boomerang. Later generations may listen 
with malicious enjoyment to Secretary Seward explaining 
to the British Minister that 

the policy of Foreign Governments was founded upon considerations 
of interest and commerce, while that of the United States was based on 


high and eternal considerations of principle and the good of the human 
race. 


That is the kind of language which unites the two members 
of the Anglo-Saxon family in more than Siamese brotherhood 
and leads one to suspect that blood must, after all, be thicker 
than three thousand miles of barren mare liberum. 

The war has not as yet produced an Alabama manned by 
a pirate crew of hyphenated privateers, nor has an incautious 
submarine provoked, by seizing the Loan Commission on the 
high seas, the citation in full of the arguments and conclusion 
in the Trent case. The political interest of the Civil War is 
at present less marked than its diplomatic ironies. The 
main issue, which Lord Palmerston misstated in 1861 in 
what is probably the most unintelligent minute ever written 


by any Minister of the Crown, is completely irrelevant to 
the present struggle; the exact distinction between the 
Rights of Man and the rights of negroes is a thing that has 
no meaning for us, and there are few parallels between the 
American statesmen who saw the Union break in pieces and 
their descendants who are watching the explosion of the 
Old World. There is, perhaps, one of them with a faintly 
topical flavour : 

Calhoun was unequally compounded of logician and statesman. In 
outlook, in sympathy, in insight, and in power among men a statesman, 
he was yet in all processes of systematic thought a subtle and uncom- 
promising logician, and projected his argument without thought of 
time or limiting circumstance. There is in much of his writing the 
touch and tone of the schoolman—so refined is the reasoning, so 
abstract the processes of the thought. 


It is mildly entertaining to notice that this admirable 
judgment was contributed to the American volume of the 
Cambridge Modern History by Mr. Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
dent of Princeton University. One is reminded of the 
parallel instance of Lord Rosebery, who criticises Lord 
Shelburne with deserved severity for being exactly like 
Lord Rosebery. It is significant that, in the former case, 
Lord Acton’s heirs omit to state whether their distinguished 
contributor consulted Mr. Lansing or indulged in physical 
exercise before passing his chapter for publication. 

The military side of the Civil War has been less neglected 
than its diplomacy, and an American collector has recently 
made a valuable addition to our knowledge of the South.* 
The Civil War, which appears to the lay observer to have 
been a somewhat sordid struggle between men in postmen’s 
hats and men in dustmen’s hats, has supplied the cinemato- 
graph with much of the inspiration which the Trojan War 
gave to the epic. It was undoubtedly war, but it was not 
magnificent. But the professional soldier has learnt from 
the sanguinary incompetence of its four years’ course two 
priceless lessons. Field fortification, which was almost 
unnoticed by soldiers until the Manchurian campaign and 
came as a shock to lay opinion on the river Aisne, was an 
invaluable lesson of the Civil War, and the value of mobility, 
which was not impressed upon the military mind until the 
war in South Africa, was latent in most of its more intelli- 
gent operations. English soldiers were quick to learn from 
the war of 1899 the lessons of the war of 1861. 

General Lee’s military correspondence, which is extremely 
well annotated, illuminates the whole problem of the South. 
Historians have been waiting for many years for the 
Robert E. Lee, and they have now got it in an admirable 
form. The Confederates, as President Wilson has explained, 
were rich in the possession of a governing class. It was a 
military advantage which was hardly counterbalanced by 
the disastrous circumstance that the civilian head of their 
executive had received a military education. General Lee’s 
correspondence, besides the new light which it throws on the 
manceuvre of Gettysburg and the duel between Grant and 
Lee in 1864, shows clearly the whole story of the Southern 
failure. The North possessed a definite and indisputable 
superiority in men, money, and what we have lately learnt 
to call munitions. The South possessed an equally un- 
doubted superiority in leading, organisation, and military 
qualitics. The affairs of the North were directed with a 
degree of extravagant incompetence which it would be 
impossible for the most polyglot alliance to equal. But that 
superiority in men, money and munitions was eventually 
decisive in bringing the war to a victorious conclusion. It 
is a cheering precedent. Puitip GUEDALLA. 





* Lee's Dispatches: Unpublished Letters of General Robert E. Lee, 
C.S.A., to Jefferson Davis and the War Department of the Confederate 
States of America, 1862-1865. From the Private Collection of Wym- 
berley Jones De Rennc. Edited, with an Introduction, by Douglas 
Southall Freeman. Putnam. 16s. net. 
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Music 


AFRICAN AND SUBURBAN MUSIC 
TT : author of the Life and Letters of Coleridge-Taylor* 


was a personal friend of the composer. He has 

had an extremely difficult task which he has 
achieved on the whole well. So gentle, so amiable, so self- 
withdrawing and unassertive was the hero that to make 
an exciting book about him would have needed such a great 
effort of the creative imagination as would have turned it 
into a novel. Moreover, all that Coleridge-Taylor said and 
thought in the circle of his friends and acquaintances, so 
far as is conveyed by Mr. Berwick Sayers, had the atmo- 
sphere of the Polytechnic and the suburban musical and 
literary society. The book positively reeks of Norwood, 
Peckham and Croydon. We feel as one nonentity after 
another passes through its pages as if we should never get 
out of sight of the Crystal Palace, and we never do except 
when Coleridge-Taylor tells his wife: “I dreamt I saw 
Hurlstone in heaven. I was just entering. Of course 
we couldn’t shake hands, but we embraced each other 
three times. You know what that means—I am going to 
die.” 

This atmosphere one can justly say is not present in 
Coleridge-Taylor’s best work, simply because what is most 
characteristic in his music, what is its real and undeniable 
virtue, is absolutely un-English and is entirely due to his 
negro father, supplemented by his careful training at the 
Royal College of Music under Sir Charles Stanford. From 
his negro father he got his inspiration, his lyrical gift and 
sense of colour, and from Sir Charles Stanford he got a sound 
technical training and the rudiments of a sound taste. I 
lay stress on this partly because in the Life the father is 
somewhat rapidly disposed of to make way for the crowd 
of Croydon notabilities, whose influen=: on Hiawatha, thank 
God, was nil, if we except the generous gentleman who 
paid for the boy’s musical training. After all, the father 
was essential and is, in addition, easily the most interesting 
person in the book apart from his son. Everything Danicl 
Taylor did was exceptional, from his becoming a member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons at the age of twenty-two to 
his infant Samuel, from his passion for Coleridge and the 
christening of his son after the poet to the culminating 
“turned his face towards West Africa and disappeared 
thitherwards suddenly ”—which reads like an Elizabethan 
exploit, an Ethiopian jewel flashing ix the High Street of 
Croydon. 

Had Daniel Taylor not been a negro there is no doubt 
his son would have succumbed to his environment, as most 
of our young musicians do, and in the regular progression 
from choir-boy to composer have eventually arrived at 
producing the sort of music with which we are all horribly 
familiar. It is evident to any competent critic that such 
lovely things as Onaway, Awake! with their chromatic 
colouring, their peculiar rhythms and vivid feeling, welled 
up in Coleridge-Taylor from his African blood, and have no 
place or counterpart in English music. It is the fashion 
to sneer at Coleridge-Taylor in certain circles, and no doubt 
he is frequently blatant, commonplace and, at his worst, 
reminiscent of Sankey and Moody; nevertheless, there is 
altogether more musical inspiration in his work than in 
most of his English rivals. Coleridge-Taylor wrote music 
because he couldn’t help it, whereas there is far too much 
will-power about the majority of our young composers. 
I am continually hearing works such as I heard last week 
when our finest String Quartet devoted a third of an evening 





* Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, Musician, His Life and Letters. By 
W. C. Berwick Sayers. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


to a long new English composition that had just won a 
well-known competition. Such absolute musical barren- 
ness, such total lack of any emotion to express or any- 
thing to say whatsoever, tricked out with infinite technical 
resource and clever writing, made one feel that, beside some 
men who are continually being patted on the back in the 
Press, Coleridge-Taylor was a heaven-sent genius. And 
let there be no quibbling about this. Coleridge-Taylor 
had genius ; his best works thoroughly deserve their extraor- 
dinary popularity. In fact, if he had only been of different 
intellectual calibre, if he had not been timid, but filled with 
a passionate belief in his own race and in its obvious superi- 
ority to much in the people round him, he might have been 
a very great man indeed. For when we come to take 
satisfaction in his work from a national point of view we 
have reluctantly to admit that, while his virtues were all 
his own, his shortcomings he only shared in common with 
the generality of English composers. If by blood he was 
African, intellectually and in spirit he was English. No- 
where do we get the sense of exaltation, of vast and awful 
mystery, of spiritual tragedy and silences big with impending 
Fate as in some of Conrad’s African tales. And it is just 
in his lack of imagination, of spirituality, that Coleridge- 
Taylor shows himself in harmony with his South London 
environment. His philosophy is of the suburban drawing- 
room and tea-party order; he takes life easily ; it seems a 
pleasant, cheerful affair, unruffled by any dark questionings 
or violent passions. I wish to emphasise this because it 
is so essentially the modern English outlook and is so 
natural and ingrained in our young composers that no one 
could ever hope for any great achievement in music while 
it lasted. Why our young musicians should always be a 
so much more tame and ordinary lot than our young poets 
and writers is inexplicable to me; but the fact remains 
that while our young author is mostly full of bitter intellec- 
tual energy and passion, shaking his fist at the universe from 
his lonely room, our young musician is generally to be found 
full of smiles, handing round tea-cakes and generally living 
as if the world had said its last word in the tennis-courts 
of Putney and the novels of G. A. Birmingham. Not long 
ago a man produced a tone-poem on Bulwer-Lytton’s 
Last Days of Pompeii. One charitably concluded that he 


had been attracted by the idea of doing Vesuvius in music ;° 


but even so what a subject for a modern musician! There 
are, of course, exceptions like Vaughan Williams and 
Arnold Bax, Elgar and Delius ; but it is interesting to note 
that the most genuine and successful things have been 
inspired by English landscape. Most delicate work, full of 
quict feeling and lovely detail, has been done in this line. 
But anything on a bigger scale is less successful, and when 
effective is not original. How could it be otherwise when 
even in their smaller work our composcrs are passive and 
quiescent rather than acid and kinctic as is Maurice Ravel— 
to take a French contemporary ? In fact, the best English 
composers, the ones most worth listening to are water- 
colourists. It seems that English landscape, the beauty of 
Nature in England, is still a source of real inspiration, whereas 
English life is not, is indeed fatal to inspiration, And I 
think we have the truth here. English life is almost com- 
pletely suburban, it has no counterpart in any country in 
Europe, or in fact in the whole world. And the atmosphere 
of Suburbia is paralysing. It is a transient and jerry-built 
society for which it would torment Solomon to find a meannig 
and about which he certainly could not write a Song. There- 
fore the only true music that ever gets written is either 
inspired by the English countryside or is due, as in the case 
of Coleridge-Taylor, to a foreign source ; and then it is touch 
and go that our environment does not poison it. 
W, J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
M R. ROGER INGPEN’S edition of Shelley’s Letters 


has now been published in two volumes of Bohn’s 

Standard Library. It is a model edition. It 
first appeared, many new letters being included, in 1909 ; 
there was a second edition in 1911 with much additional 
matter; there is one new letter in the present edition, and 
there is good reason to believe that the editor has further 
unpublished letters in prospect. In all there are 486 letters 
in the Bohn edition, which runs to over a thousand pages ; 
and there are also ample notes, a stupendous index and a 
very full biographical account of Shelley’s correspondents. 
The earliest letter was written before the poet reached his 
eleventh birthday and the last dates from just before his 
death. Although there are good books on Shelley no one 
can get a thoroughly sound idea of what he was like without 
reading the letters bodily. One still finds people who, 
bewildered by the lofty nebulosities of Prometheus and The 
Witch of Atlas and Epipsychidion, hold Matthew Arnold’s 
view of the “ beautiful ineffectual angel”; and others who 
prefer to think of him as a “ beautiful angel” with the 
“ ineffectual ” left out. A selection of the more cthereal 
poems might well generate such an opinion ; but no one can 
read through the letters without realising that Shelley was 
a reasonable being. People forget how young he was when 
he committed the acts that they regard as most typical of 


him, 
* * * 


He married Harriet Westbrook and deserted her; he 
attempted to convert the University of Oxford to an open 
Atheism; he set libertarian messages adrift in bottles on 
the turbulent waves of the Bristol Channel; and, from a 
balcony in Dublin, he attempted to stimulate the depressed 
spirits of Irish patriots. There was something of the beautiful 
bewildered ineffectual about all these things; but it is 
dangerous to forget that they were all over and done with 
before Shelley came of age. Certain characteristics in 
him persisted. The Shelley who at eighteen wrote “ In 
justice to myself I must also declare that a proof of his 
existence, or even the divine mission of Christ, would in no 
manner alter one idea on the subject of morality ” was the 
permanent, indestructible Shelley. On the other hand, the 
man who, ten years after, wrote “ Epipsychidion I cannot 
look at. . . . It is an idealised history of my life and feelings. 
I think one is always in love with something or other; the 
error, and I confess it is not easy for spirits cased in flesh and 
blood to avoid it, consists in seeking in a mortal image the 
likeness of what is perhaps eternal ” was a man whom experi- 
ence had changed. There is a tendency to telescope Shelley’s 
career in a manner which would have been impossible had 
he lived longer, and which ignores the fact that he developed. 
The most matter-of-fact letters in these volumes will, 
perhaps, for this reason, be to many the most illuminating. 
“I write little now,” he says, at twenty-nine, to John 
Gisborne, “It is impossible to compose except under the 
strong excitement of an assurance of finding sympathy in 
what you write.” This letter to his agents might well 
shock those who see in Shelley merely a Sensitive Plant : 

Gentlemen,—The parcel arrived safe containing most of the books of 
the original order. 

I wish any edition of Quintus Curtius, which is not extremely dear, 
and which contains the supplement of Freinhemius, to be sent as early 


as convenient. Your obedient servant, 
P. B. SHELLEY. 


And Mr. Ingpen even reproduces in facsimile a perfectly 
orderly letter from Shelley to his bankers. He did not live 
on air. 


The letters are some of the best reading in the language. 
Only Byron’s, Cowper’s and Horace Walpole’s can compete 
with them. And in no collection of letters that we possess 
is so fine a human spirit revealed. There are faults. The 
early letters are, being early, immature ; and they have an 
engagingly naive pomposity. Some of the letters from 
abroad describing scenery are, though extraordinarily good, 
rather over-written, In the earlier letters there is also a 
certain lack of balance ; the transmutation of Miss Elizabeth 
Hitchener from a goddess into a Brown Demon (she was 
probably an ordinary irritating prig and ass) is amusingly 
rapid. But the grown Shelley is almost always not merely 
natural, generous, self-sacrificing, and a slave to his ideals, 
but also extremely sensible. It is possible to present the 
skeleton of his life in such a form as to make him look like an 
erratic fanatic ; but it is not possible for anyone who goes 
farther into it to think of him as that, 

” * * 


I was sorry to hear of the death of Dixon Scott, who has 
succumbed to dysentery a few weeks after landing in 
Gallipoli. Scott was thirty-four and one of the most 
interesting of the younger critics. He had not been very 
prolific: as far as I know he had not written any books 
except two short descriptions of Liverpool and Stratford 
and a novel with an unusual local setting in Caucasia. 
But his scattered contributions to newspapers and periodicals 
such as the Manchester Guardian, the Liverpool Courier, and 
the Bookman were always original and very readable. With 
his judgments it was not difficult to disagree ; but whatever 
he was saying he always thoroughly argued it, using quota- 
tions to support his case with unusual skill. And few con- 
temporary critics wrote as well: he combined considerable 
wit with a gift of direct, coloured imagery that in itself 
differentiated his work from ordinary pedestrian criticism. 
One of his most typical essays is to be found in a volume of 
criticisms called Primitia, which appeared two years ago. 
It was on the early William Morris, and though the argument 
that Morris was a man with no ear who was born with a 
unique poetical gift and deliberately destroyed it was (to 
my mind) overdone, it was a very forcible and brilliantly 
written piece of exposition. He seldom wrote anything 
thin ; he usually had something to say ; and his anxiety not 
to let inadequate writing get into print was at the bottom of 
the apparent slackness which made it most difficult to get 
anything out of him. He was the last man one would have 
thought of as a soldier—a small, eager-faced man with 
pince-nez, who looked delicate and much younger than his 
years, and had about his manner and speech nothing of that 
robust and exuberant confidence which marked his criticisms. 

* * * 


Messrs. Constable have just issued at 4s. 6d. net a most 
charming edition of George Gissing’s Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft, an edition well printed on fine paper and 
bound in semi-limp covers, cloth over thin cards. One 
rarely sees this book mentioned in the press, but the sale of it 
appears to be very steady. It has been reprinted fifteen times 
since it was first issued in 1908; which is very much to the 
public’s credit. Gissing’s book is one of the most unaffected 
of diaries, considering that it was written for publication. 
Its most moving passages are those which deal with Gissing’s 
early privations. But it is full of sincere and amusing re- 
flections on a great variety of subjects, the reflections of a 
man who in many respects was an old-fashioned English- 
man. Reading it again, I am struck by a long passage on 
Conscription which I never particularly noticed before. The 
old-English view of it could not be more whole-hoggingly 
expressed. 

Sotomon Eac ie. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Extra Day. By ALcERNoN Biackwoop. Macmillan. 


6s. 

The Victorians. By Netra Syretr. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

Christian Derrick. By Beatrice Storr. Chatto & Windus. 
6s. 

The Things We Have Prayed For. 
Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 

Mr. Algernon Blackwood is always patiently concerned 
with “something far more deeply interfused”: to the 
reality of his mystic creed he tries, with elaborate art, to give 
a local habitation and a name. He attempts the impossible. 
For this breathless beauty at the heart of the world is not 
to be snared in phrases self-consciously shaped for the 
purpose. It comes and goes, reveals and denies itself, 
passes and returns: it is the spirit of Faust’s quest and the 
essence of Pilate’s question: and the momentary illumina- 
tion, interpretation, revelation of it (momentary because, 
were it more than momentary, we should be more than 
mortal) comes not by taking thought. It cannot, it simply 
cannot, be expressed in words, or in colour and line, or in 
“ eoncord of sweet sounds”: it can be illuminated, inter- 
preted, revealed, but never expressed, never explained. We 
may get our clearest vision of it, in literature, from passages 
which do not directly concern themselves with it in the least. 
But Mr. Blackwood is not content to give it us by the way— 
would not be content, one gathers, even if he had the power 
so to give it us: he goes out to look for it. He writes about 
it: the preposition contains the fallacy of his proposition. 

Not that The Extra Day is anything short of charming, 
sensitive, whimsical, delightful. Mr. Blackwood con- 
scientiously, with the exercise of a highly polished technique, 
labours to convey a perception of the world which is quite 
beautifully right: one recognises the truth he has to tell, 
one recalls the thrill with which one has seen that truth 
kindled into beauty: and one is, for the most part, just not 
thrilled. There is any amount in The Extra Day of what is 
fine and wise, gentle and courageous: knowledge of what 
children know, sensitive reading of children’s moods and 
insights. The feel of words is justly apprehended : “ metro- 
polis’ conveys “ vague awe ” to the children, because “‘ the 
ending ‘ opolis ’ sounded to them like something that might 
come ‘ontopofus ’—and that, again, brought ‘ octopus’ 
into the mind.” And to say “ snopportunities ” is clearly 
to make the best of one’s opportunities. Judy, Tim, and 
Maria—“ just the usual age ”’—are real children—except 
when the method intrudes ; whereas all the grown-ups are 
mere parts of the method. The method is the incarnation 
of surprise, mystery, vision, in people who after all succeed 
in being nothing more than symbols no clearer than what 
they are to symbolise. And it labours the surprise with 
sudden dashes: ‘‘ Fact and Wonder—Clash ” is a chapter 
heading: “every seeker, knowing this, had—found him- 
self ” is a typical sentence. Nor does one’s heart assent to 
the symbolism of a tramp suddenly transformed to a god in 
shining armour to avoid the attentions of a policeman. 
After all, the moving powers of the world are invisible in a 
different sense from those invisible hair-nets which have to 
be seen to be believed. 

Uncle Felix tells the children : 

Some calendars mark off too many days, others mark off too few. 


Half the world is ahead of Time, and the other half behind it... . 
And the extraordinary result of all these mistakes . . . is simply this : 


By ARABELLA KENEALY. 


that a considerable amount of Time has never been recorded at all 
by any of them. There are a lot of extra days, unused, unrecorded 
days, still at large—if only we could find them. 

After much preparation—stringing up of attention and 
expectation with such italicised phrases as “‘ Some day; a 


—— 


day is coming; a day will come”—the Extra Day comes, 
There is a wild search to touch reality. And all the touching 
amounts to is some more symbolism of the same painstaking 
kind as before. But Mr. Blackwood is dead right about 
reality, and much of his writing is full of tenderness and 
lucidity, a sort of shining quality. 

In The Victorians Miss Syrett has adopted the fashion of 
devoting a whole volume to the early years of a single 
character, and promising a further instalment of the narrative 
in a later volume. The plan has usually been adopted by 
men, and applied to men. Miss Syrett’s hero is a heroine. 
The method employed is singularly undemonstrative and 
unambitious. The satire disguises itself as particularity of 
description. Childhood, school life, early love-affairs and 
inclinations, early literary success—it is all told quietly and 
effectively. The girl, Rose Cottingham, whose career js 
traced, is a difficult and evasive character, acutely realised 
and rendered. The subordinate characters are all of them 
easier, some of them equally successful—in particular, Miss 
Quayle, headmistress of a “‘ huge Grammar School ”—“ the 
type of woman in those days characterised as ‘ strong- 
minded ’—a pioneer, a breaker of traditions, a woman of 
indomitable will, inexhaustible energy, and ungovernable 
temper. In the educational world she was paramount.” 
Except in the understanding of Rose’s own moods and 
desires, and particularly of her childhood, there is not much 
sympathetic tenderness in delineation of character: the 
manner is rather the modern one of accurate observation from 
the outside. But all is interesting and effective. 

Christian Derrick is a morose and mournful book: its 
power is beyond question. The story is of a man whose 
childhood is embittered by the bullying and nagging, the 
vulgarity and cruelty, of two women—a stepmother and an 
aunt—and who carries through life the dull hatred and 
resentment thus engendered in his heart against the whole 
sex to which aunts and stepmothers belong. When one 
comes to the crisis, in which Christian Derrick’s hatred 
for women as such is mixed with a special hatred for the 
woman who has married, and, in his prejudiced view, spoilt, 
his dearest friend—mixed not merely with that, but with a 
violent sexual love for the same woman—then, I think, it 
becomes doubtful whether the sombre reticence of method, 
admirable in itself, is quite adequate to the excitement of 
the theme. But for delineating the growth of morbidity, 
of silent and sullen hatred, in childhood the essentials are 
reticence, exactitude of detail, unflinching and unexaggerat- 
ing persistence: these Miss Stott gives us, and, indeed, the 
whole book is conceived on broad, simple lines and admirably 
written. It is strong and sincere. 

The moral of The Things We Have Prayed For is, 1 take it, 
that we are apt—particularly those of us who are snobs and 
“ climbers ”—to pray for the wrong things. The narrative 
is detailed ; it is not innocent of digression; and, indeed, 
some of the digressions—notably one that has to do with a 
pair of pathetic twins—are the best things in the book. 
The moral lies mainly in the contrast between two cousins, 
a solicitor’s and a doctor’s daughter respectively, one of 
whom aims at living the life aristocratic and making a big 
match (and, of course, gets seduced for her pains), while the 
other is content to be a simple lovable maiden. We of the 
lower orders are supposed to be never tired of hearing that 
our betters are no better than they should be : but I confess 
the glimpses afforded by Miss Kenealy of the sins of Society 
strike me as rather comic than appalling. Cambridge, I have 
always heard, is a dangerous place. Miss Kenealy’s Cantab- 
rian confirms me in this view : 

“I've got you a round dozen—capital dancing chaps ! ” he said, on 
a flying visit home. “I asked Lord A. and young B.—son of the 
millionaire stockbroker, you know—and Sir L. D.’s eldest son, and 
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the Lord Chancellor’s second son, and a Jot of other top-hole chaps. 
But unfortunately, as it happened, they couldn’t come. Knee-deep 
in invitations these toffs are. But I’ve managed to get you a round 
dozen. ... The Guv’s prepared to do this dance decently, I hope, 
Mater. I don’t want to cut a rotten, shabby figure before these 
chaps, of course. I’ve got my reputation to keep up at the *Varsity.”’ 
Not that, as far as I can hear, Oxford is much better. But 
women in high life are worse even than men. Lady Sally, 
dining with the solicitor’s family on a quiet scale, dresses like 
this : 

In a loose robe of green crépe, with only a string of emeralds on 
one shoulder as a means of support, she kept onlookers (those with a 
due sense of the proprieties) in breathless suspense. For should the 
emerald strap give way the frock would certainly slip off—a shocking 
contingency, seeing that there was obviously little or nothing beneath it. 


Shocking, shocking ! GEeraLp GouLp. 


WAR SKETCHES 


Between the Lines. By Boyp Caste. Smith, Elder & Co. 
5s. 


Mr. Boyd Cable’s sketches in The Cornhill must have been 
noticed from month to month by all readers who have any 
sense for the way things happen, as among the best descrip- 
tions of scenes at the front which have appeared. Here they 
are bound together and enlarged. There are some terrible 
ones and some merry ones. Mr. Boyd Cable’s aim is to make 
us read “ between the lines ” of such laconic statements as 
“4 mine was successfully exploded under the enemy’s 
trench,” or “ The cost in casualties cannot be considered 
heavy in view of the success gained” ; and he succeeds best 
when he is narrating himself, telling the story in his own 
words. When he puts it into the mouth of a corporal or 
driver, though the language is then always racy and full of 
character, there is an extra veil between us and the objects 
described. For the mood in which a talker describes his 
escapes afterwards is very different from his sensations at the 
time. He falls into that off-hand emphatic kind of narration 
which does not reflect what he actually felt at the moment, 
but his high spirits which are the natural reaction of having 
got out of it all with a whole skin. The sketches called 
“Shells ” and “ The Advanced Trenches” really bring us 
more into touch with actuality than “ The Job of the Am. 
Col.,” which is the story of a day’s work of an ammunition 
column and put into the mouth of a Bombardier. 

Here is a description of a successful attack by the Germans : 


The forward trench flamed and blazed into spouts of rifle-fire, its 
slightly curved length clearly defined from end to end by the spitting 
flashes. Vesey lights and magnesium flares turned the darkness to 
ghastly vivid light, the fierce red and orange of bursting bombs and 
grenades threw splashes of angry colour on the glistening wet para- 
pets, the flat khaki caps of the British, the dark overcoats of the 
Germans struggling and hacking in the barb wires. The eye was con- 
fused with the medley of leaping lights and shadows ; the ear was 
dazed with the clamour and uproar of cracking rifles, screaming bullets 
and shattering bombs, the oaths and yells, the shouted orders, the 
groans and outcries of the wounded. Then from overhead came a 
savage rush and shriek, a flash of light that showed vivid even amidst 
the confusion of light, « harder, more vicious crash than all the other 
crashing reports, and the shrapnel ripped down along the line of the 
German trench that vomited struggling, hurrying knots of men. . 
Shell after shell roared up overhead and lashed the ground with shrapnel 
and for a moment the attack flinched and hung back and swayed 
uncertainly under the cruel hail. For a moment only, and then it 
surged on again, seethed and eddied in agitated whirlpools amongst 
the stakes and strands of torturing wires, came on again, and with a 
roar of hate and frenzied triumph leapt at the low parapet. . . . The 
lights flickered and danced on plunging bayonets and polished butts ; 
the savage voices of the killing machines were drowned in the more 
savage clamour of the human fighter, and then—comparative silence 
fell on the trench. 


Then follows a description of the counter-attack. The 
Germans had not time to heave all the sandbags from the 


front to the rear of the trench before it was on them. There 
was no wire to stop the impetus of the rush : 

The remnants of the German defenders were swept back, fighting 
hopelessly but none the less fiercely. Supports poured out to their 
assistance, and for full five minutes the fight raged and swayed in the 
open between the trenches and the wire entanglements. The men 
who fell were trampled, squirming, underfoot in the bloody mire and 
mud ; the fighters stabbed and hacked and struck at short arm-length, 
fell even to fists and fingers when the press was too close for weapon 
play and swing. 


Once more the British trench is taken; then retaken. 
“The attempt was over. There were a few score of dead 
lying in ones and twos and little clumped heaps in the black 
mud .. . and a million eyes would read next day with little 
understanding . . . ‘changed hands several times, finally 
remaining in our possession.’ ’”’ These quotations lose by being 
taken out of their context, but they will show that Mr. Cable 
has considerable powers of description and what he is aiming 
at. They err, if anything, on the side of being too literary. 
But the best of all the sketches is one called “A Hymnof Hate.”’ 
“The Tower Bridge Rifles ” are taking over a trench just a 
short stone’s throw from the German lines. After exchanging 
genial insults with the enemy they start a singing competition. 
The Wacht am Rhein is capped by Wind up the Watch on the 
Rhine. 

“You vait,” bellowed a guttural voice. Us vind you 
op—quick!” And the Germans start a song which they 
sing with great gusto, with a chorus of “ England ” at the 
end of each verse. Was it the “’Ymn of Ate?” The 
Tower Bridge Rifles could hardly believe their luck! It was 
the famous song. Every man sat drinking in the air, and 
applauded loudly. ‘“ We might kid ’em to sing it again,” 
said Robinson. “ Fine song—goot—bong. Sing it again 
to us, Dutchie.” This produces a reply from the other 
trench which is full of the pathos of all international mis- 
understandings between Germany and England : “ You haf 
not understand,” said the German angrily. A man with a 
fine tenor voice proceeded to sing it through in English, 
while our men memorised hard. After that they sang it 
every evening, to the Germans’ intense annoyance : 

*Ite of the ’eart, an’ ‘ite of the and 
*Ite by water, an’ ’ite by land, 
*Oo do we ‘ite to beat the band ? 


“e 


The answering roar of “ England!” once startled a briga- 
dier’s horse when, on going to the rear, the men were particu- 
larly successful one evening in putting “ a bit of ‘ate into it.” 
The brigadier laughed. A French staff officer’s comment 
was : “ What an extraordinary people!” English, German, 
French—the characters of each are suggested in this little 
sketch. We shall always puzzle foreigners till they realise 
that we are an almost mystically frivolous and a good- 
natured people. 


STYLE 
The Elements of Style. By D. W. Rannie, M.A. Dent. 
4s. 6d. net. 

In the eighteenth century the critic, whether of literature 
or the visual arts, had an easy task. There were certain 
well-known rules, and he had only to decide whether the work 
observed those rules and to pass judgment accordingly. 
For him a treatise on style was simply a discussion as to 
what was “correct” and what not. The quality most 
prized was timelessness; everything was incorrect which, 
being local, special or particular, would not be understood 
by that mythical being, the typical man. This is at the 
bottom of Johnson’s condemnation of one of the best 
passages of Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis because it contains 
* terms of art ’ such as “ caulk ” and “ shrouds”; and this 
jt is that is summed up in Buffon’s dictum that only truth is 
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perdurable, and that your right immortal style is what it is 
solely in virtue of the infinite number of truths that it 
presents. Tabulate these truths and you have an analysis 
of style. The art of writing well is merely a matter of mixing 
specified ingredients according to rules in a mathematically 
determined proportion. 

Mr, Rannie’s book is really an attempt to rehabilitate, in 
a less exact form and with less narrow canons, this dis- 
credited pedagogic theory. He insists that style can be 
analysed. ‘‘ Every chapter, every sentence ” of his book, 
he says, “‘ is based on the assumption that Style is, to a very 
large extent, a matter of option ; that a writer, whether of 
verse or prose, having several alternative means of expression 
open to him, chooses, more or less deliberately, more or less 
consciously, these rather than those.” Style is not merely 
an indescribable jet of individuality ; it is a series of separ- 
able operations; and these operations, he thinks, can be 
described. He safeguards himself, indeed, by holding that 
there is in the last resort an unanalysable element, which can 
not be recaptured when a work of art has been dissolved into 
its component parts, any more than the expression of a face 
can be restored if we take the face to pieces and then put the 
pieces together again ; but still his whole burden is that up 
to a point analysis is possible and profitable. And the sort 
of analysis he means turns out to be very much what the 
pundits of the eighteenth century thought possible and 
profitable. Mr. Rannie, of course, does not think that to 
produce an immortal work it is enough to follow rules. But 
he does think it necessary to follow them, and he thinks he 
can say what they are. For instance, if you want to write 
poetry about animals, you “ ought to be allusive and brief.” 
Is a “ prolonged description of animal life’ intended ? 
Then it ought to be only of “ animals remarkable for their 
beauty or rarity.” If an elegy is your aim, “ sorrow has, 
or ought to have, its reserves, especially sorrow intended for 
publication.” (Mr. Rannie, by the way, suggests that 
Milton introduced pastoral imagery into Lycidas to disguise 
the intensity of his feeling for Edward King, thus dissenting 
from the generally accepted view that King was a mere peg 
on which to hang a piéce d’occasion that happened to be a 
masterpiece.) Again, “‘ expository poetry of human affairs 
ought to have the plainness and reverence, the modesty and 
restraint, which the truest reverence prescribes.’’ The list 
might be continued indefinitely. It will be enough to add 
that the poct (unlike Milton) ought not to be explicit in his 
representation of the Godhead, and ought not to be so 
immodest as Milton was “in some parts of his description 
of the life of Adam and Eve in Paradise.” 

Mr. Rannie says much that is true and says it sensibly. 
He sturdily adopts the view that, after all, the only clear 
difference between prose and poetry is that poetry is in 
metre and prose is not. And his remarks on that essential 
peculiarity of poetry, by which words acquire a power of 
suggesting something beyond what they actually mean, are 
excellent. But in the main it is clear that, like our Augustan 
writers, he is talking about something quite different from 
what is usually meant nowadays by style. At the outset 
he gives the word much too wide a meaning. Style, for him, 
is only another word for expression, and expression means 
“the translation of thought into language.” His eleven 
chapters are a collection of more or less tentative suggestions 
as to the proper way of doing this, which, on the whole, are 
not nearly so convincing or entertaining as Aristotle’s brief 
but immortal handy guide to the composition of tragedies. 
We hope that the next writer on the subject will confine 
himself to that unanalysable residuum, that individual 
stamp, which is admittedly present in all great works, and to 
which the word style has now been appropriated in common 
usage. What is wanted is some attempt at systematic 


comparison of this element in different kinds of works. We 
need a critic who will concentrate on comparative valuation 
of the facts instead of wasting his time on the hopeless 
business of prescribing rules. 


THE NEUTRAL TOUCH 


With the Russian Army, By Rosert R. McCormick, 
Major First Cavalry, Illinois National Guards. Mac- 


millan. 6s. net. 


Mr. McCormick, whose father was an American diplomat, 
has done Europe. As Europe happened at the moment to 
be engaged in war, Mr. McCormick has done the European 
war. In happier days he would have told us about sunrise 
on the Righi; we should have got outside the Gioconda 
proposition, and learnt from him the precise effect produced 
upon a sensing mentality by the Bargello, the Arch of Titus 
(by sunset), and the Parthenon (of Athens, Hell.). But 
now we owe it to the indifferent diplomacy of Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg and the unfailing courtesy of the Russian 
Foreign Office that Mr. McCormick spreads his canvas to a 
larger theme. We are informed in a dedication, redolent 
of the best period of Horace Walpole, that the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, “as a sign of friendship for America, invited me 
to visit the troops under his command, and... as a 
further sign of friendship permitted me to see the inside of 
the Russian military organisation and frontier fortresses, so 
that our country might have the benefit of Russia’s unequalled 
experience in military affairs, and might be able to adopt 
such of her methods applicable to our particular conditions.” 
If this is Mr, McCormick’s humour, it is a trifle cruel ; if it 
is not, it would seem to point to a certain deficiency in the 
geographical training of the Illinois National Guards. His 
proposal for a system of fortresses on the Russian model 
“at Albany, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Atlanta, Vicksburg, Hous- 
ton, and the passes of the Sierra Nevadas and the Rocky 
Mountains ” appears to be perfectly solemn, and will no 
doubt receive the gravest consideration from all serious 
Americans ; the danger to the dwindling population of the 
United States from a stealthy Kinkreispolitik engineered by 
the teeming millions of Mexico and the aggressive mili- 
tarism of the Canadian Contingent is one that no man can 
afford to underrate. 

Mr. McCormick, who is also Colonel A.D,C. to the Governor 
of Illinois, began his pilgrimage in London, where he lunched 
with Mr. Asquith; the Premier, it is reassuring to learn, 
reminded him strongly of Abraham Lincoln. But with an 
accurate perception of the true seat of British government 
he “asked Lord Northcliffe and Mr. Asquith if permission 
could not be obtained . . . to see the British lines.” He 
also saw Sir Edward Grey, who impressed his visitor with a 
grasp of foreign affairs equal to that of Mr. Alvey A. Adee, 
Mr. Churchill, “then at the height of his turbulent conduct 
of the War Office,” inspired Mr. McCormick with grave 
misgivings, and he left for France. His observations on the 
Western front are mildly interesting, and include a visit to 
Arras under fire as well as several conversations with 
General ——, whose characteristic reticence on the subject 
of his artillery seems to have extended as far as his name. 
An artillery duel reminded Mr. McCormick of “ the battle 
of Gettysburg at Mr. Vicker’s theatre,” a comparison which 
will bring the scene vividly before the English reader, and 
he is unspeakably grieved by the fact that the minor officials 
of the sister republie “can tyrannise and even graft my 
it is clear that such equality of opportunity should be 
extended to every democratic community. There Is an 
unfortunate accident to the French language in an anecdote 
when a French officer, desiring to indicate to Mr. McCormick 
the desirability of rapid movement when under fire, is made 
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to remark, “Il faut filet,’ and by the substitution of a 
noun for an infinitive to display an inopportune appetite 
for beef. 

The serious part of Mr. McCormick’s book begins when 
he reaches the Russian army; although here again he is 
haunted by the linguistic peculiarity of “* Russia Irradenta ” 
and a Kalmuck prince, upon whose ignorance of French his 
associates traded so far as to addressthim as “ Mon Prinz.” 
But his notes of conversations with jRussian officers are 
exceedingly interesting, and the summary which he gives 
of the Eastern operations down to the end of April is highly 
important as a presentation of the views of; the Russian 
Staff. It is interesting to observe that the invasion of, East 
Prussia, which ended at Tannenberg, is represented in 
terms as a deliberate sacrifice undertaken, before mobilisation 
was complete, in order to relieve the pressure upon Paris. 
It is cheering to know that M. Sazonoff was fully qualified to 
discuss the causes of “ the republican landslide in Chicago 
in the mayoralty election,” and students of etymology will 
welcome another appearance of a hardly contested fortress 
as “ Peremysl.” Mr. McCormick’s notes on fortifications 
are, after his summary of operations, the most valuable 
part of his book. He appreciates that it is not all over with 
permanent defences because the Belgians failed to defend 
them without enough men, the French failed to defend 
them without enough guns, and the Russians failed to 
defend them without enough ammunition. His sketches of 
the fortress of the future are full of technical interest, 
although it is perhaps too much to hope that we shall always 
be in a position to conform with his excellent advice to have 
a marsh in the foreground. He appears to place an excessive 
value on the defensive qualities of trees, but his investi- 
gations of the then uncaptured fortress of Ossowetz entitle 
him to speak with authority. It is satisfactory to learn 
that Chamberlain Squire Lysyczynski, aide-de-camp to 
General Governor Engalitcheff, was of opinion that arrange- 
ments were in progress to restore Home Rule to Poland. 
Throughout his book Mr. McCormick appears as an attractive, 
if somewhat credulous, observer ; his invincible cheerfulness 
compensates for the banality of some of his comments. His 
summaries of political history and a preposterous judgment 
on the New Armies are the least satisfactory parts of a 
book that is often instructive and always entertaining. 


“SPT” 
Forty Years of ‘‘ Spy.’? By Lesuiz Warp. Chatto & Windus. 
16s. net. 

For more than a generation no artist of any kind was 
better known to large sections of the public than “ Spy ” of 
Vanity Fair. The one-time popularity of that now dead 
periodical will long be attested by the countless cartoons 
which hang on the walls of clubs, barristers’ chambers, 
eating-houses and dentists’ waiting-rooms; and “ Spy’s ” 
popularity was fully justified. He was not always equally 
good ; in his earlier stages he was much more severe on his 
subjects (and, consequently, fundamentally truthful) than 
in later years; but when he ceased to be a caricaturist 
and became (not of his own initiative) a portraitist he proved 
how admirable a portrait-painter he had in him. Painting 
was in his blood. His father was an R.A.; his mother 
painted; both her parents were artists and among her 
immediate ancestors were two Royal Academicians. All 
his life he has lived amongst interesting people, and even 
had he confined his reminiscences to his hundreds of sitters 
a pen so light as his would have made an amusing book out 
of them. These sitters he has caught in almost every con- 
ceivable posture and place : even in gaol. It was there that 
he visited the Rev. Arthur Tooth, the celebrated ritualist, 


and sketched him. Some of his subjects sat willingly ; 
others unconsciously. Even amongst the former some were 
very indignant at the treatment they received. His father’s 
friend, Dean Wellesley, forgave him, but said he would not 
have done so “had anyone recognised the caricature as 
myself.”’ A few days later, however, his wife informed the 
artist’s mother, “ that, thanks to the cartoon, the Dean had 
at last discarded the awful hat she had been vainly trying 
to get rid of for a quarter of a century.” Dr. Goodford, the 
Provost of Eton, protested rather indignantly against having 
been depicted, unjustifiably as he said, with his umbrella 
over his shoulder. A few days later, catching sight of his 
reflection in a mirror, which he passed in the street, he found 
to his astonishment that he did in fact walk with his umbrella 
over his shoulder. Sir Reginald MacDonald, a friend who 
willingly sat for him, was severely indignant at having been 
depicted as a drunkard, and refused to be pacified until he 
received a letter from King Edward, then Prince of Wales, 
congratulating him on the success of the portrait. Some of 
“ Spy’s”’ subjects embarrassed him with their desire to 
assist. The late Shah was so anxious to be of service that he 
came so close “that I could focus only his nose, which 
certainly is the feature in his face.” Ras Makunan, a great 
Abyssinian chieftain, begged Mr. Ward not to depict him in 
too sombre ahue. Sir William Broadbent was very angry at 
his caricature and wrote to a leading medical journal to say 
how greatly he disapproved of the indignity. The author of 
Alice in Wonderland begged the artist “ not to put him in 
any paper.”” Mark Twain found it impossible to keep at 
rest while he was being sketched. ‘* The whole time I watched 
him he paced the room like a caged animal, smoking a very 
large calabash pipe and telling amusing stories.” Mr. Ward 
caught the renowned Dr. Spooner of New College by masque- 
rading in cap and gown and surreptitiously attending his 
lectures. Dr. Spooner’s very defective eyesight rendered 
the risk of detection infinitesimal. Anthony Trollope was 
one of “ Spy’s” unconscious subjects, but when the cari- 
cature appeared Trollope was furious, and the reproduction 
of the drawing which Mr. Ward gives suggests that the fury 
was justified. This caricature of Trollope led directly to the 
receipt of a commission for a series of caricatures in the 
World, which had then just been started by Edmund Yates, 
a colleague of Trollope’s at the Post Office. The caricature 
had therefore probably much of truth in it. One could 
continue making extracts from this entertaining book to the 
extent of pages, but the reader may be referred to the book 
itself. He will find there also a very large number of 
reduced reproductions, some in their original colours, of the 
caricatures which have made “Spy” a household word 
throughout the English-speaking world, and also copies of 
some of his more serious portraits. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


A Brief History of the French Revolution, 1789-1795. By F. W. 
Aveunc. Allen & Unwin. 2s. net. 


Mr. Aveling’s view of the Revolution is, as Mr. Max Beerbohm 
complained of Thackeray’s style, a trifle 1860. Having lectured on 
the subject for thirty years, he recommends to “ any who wish to go 
more deeply into the subject ” the writings of Thiers, Taine, Carlyle, 
and Erckmann-Chatrian. But although the bibliography is grotesquely 
inadequate, his text-book is not without merit as an elementary school 
reader. The history of a movement, however lucidly it may be 
arranged, can never be satisfactorily written by an author who does 
not sympathise with it, and Mr. Aveling is seriously incapacitated by 
his marked distaste for the militant methods of French idealists. 
Scornful references to “‘ Robespierre and Co.,” and the description of 
that blameless barrister as “‘ keystone of the arch of iniquity ” are, to 
put it mildly, inapposite at this time of day, and the view that 
* civilisation returns” in the Thermidorian reaction pays a doubtful 
compliment to the benefits of civilisation. History books without an 
index should be placed on the Index. 
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T=. has been less business during the past week, 
and the general tendency may be summed up in 
the statement that those sections which have been 
weak of late have weakened still further, and that, with the 
exception of Americans, those groups of securities which 
have been firm have continued to rise. The War Loan 
remains at about 96} ex. div. The South Australia 5 per 
Cent. Loan, referred to last week, is stated to have been 
fully subscribed, but is obtainable at about one-eighth per 
cent. above its issue price of 98, at which it is an excellent 
purchase, for it is repayable at par in 1923. The Argentine 
Treasury 6 per Cent. Bonds and Japanese issues have all 
risen. Argentine and Cuban Railways have improved 
somewhat, but Americans have shown a tendency to fall 
back. Gold imports into the United States have been so 
heavy that the mint has been unable to turn it all into coin, 
and has notified bankers that further large shipments of the 
metal cannot be handled at the Assay Office for some time 
to come. Meanwhile, the New York exchange, after 
improving a little, remains in the neighbourhood of about 
$4.65. The Dutch exchange is very unsatisfactory, 11.05 
florins purchasing a pound sterling instead of the usual 
12 florins. The Japanese rate also is much in favour 
of that country, and there are even rumours afloat that 
Japan may make a loan to France! On the other hand, 
the French and Russian rates are tremendously in favour 
of this country, the £1 purchasing frs. 27.75 as against the 
normal 25.20, and 145 roubles as against the normal 95. 
Rubber shares are rising, and look like going higher, for the 
commodity itself is increasing in price; and the shipping 
shares, so often recommended here, are bounding upwards, 
being practically unobtainable. Another good share in 
this division, if it can be obtained, is Orders and Handford’s 
£5 shares, which are cheap at anything under £10, for their 
accounts just issued show that their fleet, if sold at present 
prices, would fetch sufficient to return fully £20 per share, 
without counting other assets. This year’s dividend is 
20 per cent. The present price is about £9. 


* * % 


The report of the United Railways of the Havana & 
Regla Warehouses, Ltd. (to give the company its full name), 
for the year ended June 30th last is an interesting document, 
as it gives some indication of the state of affairs in Cuba. 
The gross receipts, at £1,692,362, show an increase over 
last year of only £80,000, but the expenses have been brought 
down from £950,411 to £890,465, a reduction in the ratio 
from 58-97 per cent. to 52°85 per cent., and the net profit 
comes out at £797,896, as compared with £661,260 in 
1913-14, and £789,618 in the record year 1912-13. A year 
ago the company eased its financial position by paying its 
5 per cent. dividend in debenture scrip, which was equivalent 
to its having sold to its shareholders £328,000 5 per Cent. 
Debentures at par. This year large sums are placed to 
reserve, and a cash dividend of 5 per cent. is paid. The 
report shows that sugar cane and its products were respon- 
sible for 30°87 per cent. of the gross receipts, and formed 
51°28 per cent. of the total goods traffic. As it happened, 
the last tobacco crop was the largest ever known in Cuba, 
but prospects for the present season are poor, the war having 
caused less demand and lower prices; a large portion of 
the land which was formerly devoted to the cultivation of 
tobacco has therefore been put under sugar cane. While 
continental sugars are shut out from our market, Cuba is 
likely to continue its present remarkable prosperity. There 
is danger, however, that the cultivation of the sugar cane in 
Cuba may be overdone, but meanwhile the country is 
making a lot of money on this product, which more than 
compensates for the depression in the tobacco trade. Within 
the next year or so the United of Havana Railway should 
be able to increase its dividend to 6 per cent. At the 
present time the price of the stock is 79, but as this includes 
the full 5 per cent. dividend, the real price is under 75, 





which, in present conditions, seems about right for a 
stock of this description. 


* * cos 


The recognition by the United States of the Carranza 
administration in Mexico ,has brought a‘ray of hope to 
people interested in that unfortunate country, and prices 
of some of the leading Mexican securities have risen several 
points. As their quotations had fallen to about zero, this 
does not denote much, but it is, at least, a move in the 
right direction. The state of the country is, however, so 
deplorable that it will take a long period of peace for some 
of the existing undertakings to reach the stage of paying 
interest on their Bonds, not to speak of paying dividends on 
their Common Stock—largely water in any case; and 
apart from damage actually sustained, most of the railways 
and other public utility undertakings in which British 
investors are interested must have fallen into a state of bad 
repair, for it is hardly to be supposed that with monthly 
changes of occupation, control and ownership, these under- 
takings have been properly maintained. The speculator 
prepared to hold for several years without any return on 
his money might gain by purchasing some of the best 
Mexican securities at the present time, but the genuine 
investor who holds for income purposes would probably 
come out better in the long run if he were to take advantage 
of the present spurt by selling and re-investing in good 
ordinary shares which are paying dividends, and are cer- 
tainly less speculative than the most high-sounding Mexican 
Bond. A better way of securing a participation in any return 
of prosperity to Mexico is to buy the shares of companies 
which, while trading successfully elsewhere, have a large 
interest in Mexico. Such companies are the Southern 
Pacific Railroad (price of Common Stock, 107); American 
Smelting & Refining (price of Common Stock, 96); and 
Shell Transport (price of Ordinary, 90s.). 


x * 1k 


To a certain extent the Common Shares of the United 
States Steel Corporation, that favourite gambling counter, 
have shared in the huge rise that has occurred in some 
American industrial stocks, and have risen from 46} in March 
last to their present price of 90}. The position of this great 
producer has undoubtedly improved considerably, for 
although it has not received any war orders direct, and 
shows no “fancy profits” from this source, it benefits 
indirectly from the war orders received by other American 
concerns which get from it their supplies of half-finished 
material. Some disappointment was felt in America at 
the figures for the quarter ended September, but this was 
the best third quarter of the year in the company’s history, 
with one exception, whereas the first quarter of the present 
year was the worst on record. The earnings for the Sep- 
tember quarter amounted to $38,700,000, which, after 
allowing for depreciation, interest charges, and the dividend 
on the Preferred Stock, was equal to about 3} per cent. on 
the Common Stock, or at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum. 
Earnings for the first half of the year were, however, very 
poor, and taking the whole nine months only 4 per cent. 
has been earned on the Common Stock. With the much 
better business now reported, the present quarter should 
show earnings fully equal to another 4 per cent., making 
about 8 per cent. for the year; and as prospects point to 
much larger earnings next year, when the benefit of the 
recent advance in prices will be experienced, it does not 
appear improbable that dividend payments at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum may be resumed early in 1916. The 
future of this company depends largely upon the cours« 
of events in the world’s iron and steel trade after the war: 
but whatever this may be, the present price of the shares, 
in my opinion, more than discounts the increased prosperity 
that may be expected, and British holders who have not 
already sold should avail themselves of the present favour- 


able opportunity. 
‘Emit Davies. 
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BREAKING-POINT 
By Michael Artzibashef 


A new long novel (416 pp.) by 
the author of “Sanine,” a book 
which is now in its Ninth Impression. 
The New Witness says: “As a 
specimen of modern Russian litera- 
ture Breaking-Point is as remarkable 
a novel as one could hope to find.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette describes 
it as “a fine piece of work.” The 
Second Impression is now ready. 6s. 


The publisher also announces in 
preparation the Second Impression of 
another Russian book, The O/d House, 
by Feodor Sologub. 


MARTIN SECKER 


NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET ADELPHI 











The State 


as Farmer 


George Radford, M.A. 


Editor of “ Our Land.” 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
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For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Hospitals 

at Hlome and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 
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JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
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Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 


inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
| Compulsory Military Service 
land Industrial Conscription : 


| What they Mean to the Workers 


} ISSUED BY THE WAR EMERGENCY WORKERS’ NATIONAL 


COMMITTEE (1 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER). 


PRIGE ONE PENNY. 








OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 
n the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 
TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


ADOPTION. 


ENTLEFOLK, free'from religious superstition, who wish to take 

Charge of or ADOPT a little boy of five should communicate with Gotpew 

Boucn, care of New Sratesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C.., stating 
conditions, etc. 








TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel 
Central 1565. 


FOR SALE. 
PPLES, Dessert and Cooking, carefully packed in boxes, direct 
from grower. Cox's Orange Pippins, 30-Ib, boxes, 8/-, 11/6 and 15/-, according 


to size. Packing and carriage free to any station in England. Other prices on 
application. —L, Maupr, Great Beddow, Chelmsford. 
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THE WORLD 
after ‘THER WAR 


HVUIVUULVUIUAVLUUUUOLAULVUUUOVUVUVUOEUUVUVUUUTVUUUUGUNVUUUOLUVUOOUOOLUUUUAUUA OUI LOL 
On Tuesday next at King’s Hall, King Street, Covent Garden, at 
8.30 p.m., Mrs. Sidney Webb will give the Fourth in a Series of 
Six Lectures on The World After the War Ss 8 rm # 
HNIVAVUNUALUUAVUOUUUUULUVUUUUOLVNE EU 000UUOVUIVOULUOUUUTL ULV 


Nov. 16. The War and the Demand for ‘* The 


Servile State ” 


MRS. SIDNEY WEBB 


Cuarrman: MR. H. M. HYNDMAN. 


The t demand of the Governing Class for an Enforced Maintenance 
of al Inequality—The movement in favour of Compulsory Military 
Service—The movement in favour of “ Industrial Conscription "—The 
Munitions Act as a revival of the Elizabethan law of “ the Masterless Man ” 
—The Introduction into England of the Principle of Indentured labour— 
The Abolition of Trade Union Safeguards and the advent of “ Scientific 
Management "—The misuse of women as merely “ cheap labour ”—The 
cry for Public Economy, that is to say, for stinting public expenditure on 
Public Health, Public Education, and Public Recreation—One quite possible 
aftermath of the war—The perfecting of ‘“‘ the Servile State ” in the interests 
of the Profit-maker and the Rent-receiver. im : 

How far this tendency can be resisted by Political and Industrial De- 





mocracy—The State and Municipality as “ Associations of Consumers "— 
How far Professional and Trade Unica anisation can share in the Con- 
trol of Industries and Services—Shall we the mind and character 
of the Manual Worker or allow the Employer “ Scientifically " to manage 
his muscles ?—The Advent of the Woman in the Sphere of Government— 
The primary function of the State is to ensure the Nurture of the Infant, 
the Education of the Child and the Training of the Youth in the Public 
Service—The necessity of os these advan to the Entire Popula- 
tion—Given Univ: Trai th in the lic Service, the utility 
of maintaining the “ Volun Enlistment” of the Adult as the method 


of recruiting each branch of the Nation’s Work—The “| expediency ” of 
Socdlipelinianses the necessary basic principle of a sudlly tone Community 


Nov. 23. Diplomacy Afterthe War mr. BERNARD SHAW 


Cuarrman: MISS MARY MACARTHUR, 


Current opinion that this War will make an end of Diplomacy and Diplo- 
matists. 

On the contrary, it will either make no difference at all, or else make 
Diplomacy for the first time a really skilled trade. _ ; 

The Balance of Power—Essentially a Democratic Conception—Junker 
Diplomacy, professedly aiming at preserving the Balance of Power, has 
always really aimed at upsetting it—Hegemony, not Balance, has ~~ ~ 
been the Object of Diplomacy—England has openly claimed that the 
Hegemony of the Seas is necessary to her National Interests—Prussia claims 
that unless Germany irresistibly dominates the States that cut her off from 
the sea and hem her in on all sides, she can exist only on sufferance—-It is 
only when Hegemony is a. that the Junker Diplomatist tries to 
balance the power of the other States in such a way that he can upset it by 
throwing his own into the scales on one side or the other—Democratic 
Diplomacy should aim at a real balance as between Democratic States, but 
would still have to aim at a Democratic Hegemony in Europe and America— 
We must therefore guard against the habit of regarding Diplomacy, Diplo- 
matists, and the Balance of Power as doomed to extinction by the present 
War—The War has restored all their traditional importance and greatly 
increased it. : oth 

Democratic Diplomacy so far does not exist—-The War is the penalty 
Democracy is paying for its failure to grapple with the European diplomatic 
Problem—Socialism is in disgrace, and deserves it—-For the moment there- 
fore it is idle to Speculate on what Diplomacy might do if it became Social- 


Democratic—Let us assume for the moment that there is going to be No 
Change, and see whither we are sailing under the pilotage of the established 
Foreign Offices and Chanceries. 

Our treatment of France after 1871—The Humiliation of France and its 
Consequences—How Lord Salisbury made the Franco-Russian Alliance 
without intending it—How that alliance produced the Triplice —Edward 
VII. and the Entente Cordiale—The Humiliation of Japan and its Conse- 
quences—-The Humiliation of Germany and its Consequences—-The Humilia- 
tion of the United States and its Consequences—The Einkreisungspolitik : 
why it is obvious to pte Ane = except ourselves-—Good Intentions do not 
alter Dangerous Facts—-Hemming in and the counter-strategy of Freezing 
Out—Belgium and the Pas de Calais—The War was caused by the System 
of Threats without Guarantees—The principle of No Threat Without a 
Guarantee might have prevented it—Conversion of Sir Edward Grey to the 
guarantee system—The Balance of Civilisation— Supernational groupings. 

The Machinery of Diplomacy—It is said that the Machinery of Diplomacy 
broke down in 1914—It would be equally correct to say that there was No 
Machinery—Sir Edward Grey’s appeals for a Conference were appeals to 
improvise Machinery—We have no permanent Machinery except the 
Machinery of Private Correspondence and Afternoon calls—The Ambassadors 
go home when War breaks out : that is, at the very moment when they are 
most needed abroad—There are no Tribunals to judge Disputes, no Legis- 
lature to create a Law of Nations, not even a Register of Treaties—Where 
to obtain a specification of the needed Machinery. 


Nov. 30. The Supernational Authority which will 


prevent War 


MR. SIDNEY WEBB 


Cuarrman,;: THE VISCOUNT HALDANE, O.M. 


War as Man’s Greatest Failure—The chances of Prever*ing War in the 
future—The Unlikelihood of any World State—The Mistake .f Internation- 
alism—Why the “ Principle of Nationality " will not solve the Problem— 
Nor vet Democratic Control over Foreign Policv—Nor yet Territorial Re- 
adjustments by plebiscite—Nor yet Disarmament—Why Arbitration is no 

anacea—Can we get a Supernational Authority ?—The conditions of a 

‘orld League of Peace—The creation of an International High Court— 


Distinction between “‘ Justiciable”’ and “ Non-justiciable " Issues—What 
“Sanctions” can we give to the Court ?—The disputes that are “ Non- 
justiciable "—The functions ot an International Council in Legislation and 
Mediation—Why the Forty-six Sovereign States of the World require an 
International Counci! of an extremely complicated kind—Will the World 
really wish to Prevent War? 





A FULL SYLLABUS OF THE LECTURES 


WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION 





Seats may now be booked. COURSE TICKETS: Numbered and Reserved Stalls, £1 1s, ; Numbered and 
Reserved Back or Gallery Seats, 10s. 6d.; Upper Gallery Seats, 5s, SINGLE LECTURE TICKETS: 
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